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PREFACE 


This book is intended for students who offer to work on Teaching 
English as a Second Language as part of their Post-Graduate course ie 
English Language and Literature. It is, therefore, mainly a compilation 
of facts and findings pertaining to the teaching of English as a Second i 
language arrived at by teachers and linguists on the basis of their 
experience and study. All the same an attempt has been made in the book 
to put the teaching of English as a Second Language in its proper 
perspective, define its aims and objectives, and indicate the lines on 
which the system can be scientifically overhauled and the teaching made 
effective. 

The usefulness of the book, it is believed, also extends to teachers of 
English who are prepared to accept new ideas and views in an effort to 
improve their own performance in the interest of their students, The book 
is by and large free from linguistic jargon and is for this reason useful to 
the uninitiated but inquisitive general readers who may feel concerned 
about the prospect of English language teaching. 

This book has been 
Commission’s Scheme for th 
books by Indian Authors. Iam 


to Dr. T.A. George, Principal, Catholicate College, Pathanamthi 
gave me facilities in the college to work on the project, 
Thankappan Nair, Head of the Department of Hindi, Baselius College 
Kottayam for the readiness with which he got me books and material 
from the libraries in Trivandrum including the British l 


the application of contrastive analysi 
English as a Second Language. 
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ONE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING 
ENGLISH 


Of all the languages in the world today English deserves to be 
regarded as a world language. It is the world’s most widely spoken 
language. Itis the common means of communication between the peoples 
of different nations. One person out of every four on earth can be reached 
through English. Randolph Quirk points out: “There are now something 
like 250 million people for whom English is the mother tongue or ‘first 
language’. If we add to this the number of people who have a working 
knowledge of English as a second or foreign language (many Indians, 
Africans, Frenchmen, Russians, and so on), we raise the total to about 350 
million,” 

It is true that English is the mother tongue of the people of Great 
Britain. But they are not the only native speakers of the language. 
Americans (citizens of the U.S.A.), Canadians and Australians too are 
native speakers of English. So, English is not the mother tongue of-the 
people of Great Britain only. That is to say, the native speakers of English 
are not confined to Great Britain, but are spread over three continents of 
the world, namely, Australia, Europe, and America. To quote Quirk 
again, “... most people who speak English are not English and were not 
born in England. Not only has the ‘national’ sense of English no official 
political meaning: the ‘language’ sense of ‘English’ (importantly, as we 
shall see) has no necessary link with the genetic sense either,”?, 

It is a historical accident that led to English taking deep roots in 
Canada, Australia and the United States. History again has played a part 
in English being used widely in other countries in Africa and Asia. These 
countries were the colonies of Great Britain, and since the day they came 
under British rule, English has been taught and used as a medium of 
communication there. In countries like India, Ceylon, Singapore, Pak1- 
stan, Nigeria, Zambia, etc., English is still used. In India, for instance, 
English continues to be the medium of instruction in colleges and 
universities, and is also the language of administration. The importance 
of English has been fully realised by the administrators and educationists 
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of India. One of India’s Education Commissions has emphatically 
asserted: “For a successful completion of the first degree course, a 
student should possess an adequate command of English, be able to 
express himself with reasonable ease and felicity, understand lectures in 
it, and avail himself of its literature. Therefore, adequate emphasis will 
have to be laid on its Study as a language right from the school stage. 
English should be the most useful ‘library language’ in higher education 
and our most significant window on the world.” What is said here is 
equally applicable to the other former colonies in Asia and Africa too. 
And no wonder, English is the medium of instruction as well as the 
language of administration in a number of Asian and African countries 
today. 

Most of the countries cannot give up the use of English for more than 
one reason. English education helped them get their ideas on freedom and 
self-government and enabled them to fight for the independence of their 
countries. In the multi-lingual contexts of these countries English became 
a unifying force and helped the freedom-fighters propagate the idcas of 
nationalism and self-rule. In these countries English still remains a 
cementing force. For instance, had it not been for the use of the English 
language, India, multi-lingual as she is, would have had greater con- 
straints to reckon with to remain a united nation. 

English, though an adopted language in India, Nigeria, etc., has deep 
cultural roots in these countries, and has become part and parcel of the 
intellectual as well as the emotional make-up of the cducated people 
there. Not only has English enriched the languages of these countries, but 
it has also lent itself to be the medium of creative expression for some 
of the writers of these countries, Thus in India we have Mulk Raj Anand, 
R.K. Narayan, Raja Rao and others writing in English, and in Nigeria 
Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka and others. Similarly in the West Indies 
we have writers like V.S, Naipaul, even as there are great many world- 
famous writers in English in the erstwhile colonies of Great Britain. The 
literatures written in English in these countries today constitute what has 
come to be called Commonwealth English Literature as distinguished 
from English Literature and American Literature. 

A very important reason for regarding English as a world language 
is that the world’s knowledge is enshrined in English. Countries in Asia 
and Africa that were till recently under the British rule get their scientific 
knowledge and technological know-how from English books. It is 
knowledge of English that helps these countries maintain the high level 
of their intellectual and scientific training and achievement. 
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Apart from the former British colonies there are other countries like 
Japan, Korea, etc., in Asia, and some of the European and Latin American 
countries where also English is taught as asecond or third language purely 
out of utilitarian considerations. That is to say, almost the world over, 
whether as mother-tongue or asa foreign language, English is being used 
one way or another. This fact, more than any other, makes English merit 
the status of a world language. Already English has been accorded this 
status by the world because it is the language used in international 
conferences and in the forums of the United Nations Organisation. 

English is being learnt and used all over the world not out of any 
imposition but through the realisation that it has certain inherent advan- 
tages. Today the compulsions of learning English are no longer merely 
political but scientific and technological. And no longer is English the 
language of Great Britain only; it is the language required by the world 
for greater understanding, “it is the most international of languages.” 

For over a century anda half Indian intellectuals have been studying 
English. Today English has entered the fabric of India’s culture. The first 
three decades of the nineteenth century marked the beginning of English 
education in India, but it was a period of slow incubation. However, the 
study of English strengthened in the years that followed Macaulay’s 
Minute on Education in India, and with the implementation of the 
educational policy of Macaulay, a social, cultural and literary renais- 
sance sweptover the whole of India. But Macaulay’s dream of completely 
anglicising India mentally and intellectually was not fulfilled; nor did his 
expectation that Indians would renounce their past history, traditions and 
culture come true. This was because he had completely ignored the fact 
that India had an ancient culture and her own heritage besides her having 
her own languages with their literatures. But the scheme resulted in the 
adoption of English as the official language of India, and heiped to 
tevivify the regional languages. Another and far more important conse- 
quence of the use of English was that it stimulated a new consciousness, 
among the people, of political and cultural nationalism and encouraged 
the quest for the true meaning of the Indian experience of history in 
relation to the West, Equally important was the diffusion of Western 
thought and European liberalism which attracted the great minds of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in India. The encounter between 
Eastern and Western thought left a permanent impress on India’s cultural 
history. New movements, religious, social, and cultural also sprang out 
of this encounter. 
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The net result of the new system of education thus was that Indian 
culture without losing its roots received the quick graft of Western ideas 
which it needed to stay alive. In other words, there was a synthesis of 
Eastern and Western thought in India’s leaders and intellectuals right 
from the days of Ram Mohun Roy to the present. The prose writings of 
Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Sar- 
vepalli Radhakrishnan amply illustrate this synthesis. These great sons of 
modern India not only imbibed Western ideas and thought butalso upheld 
Indian culture and heritage and were able to mouid and define the pattern 
of India’s thought and action. Besides, their English writings reveal that 
each one of them has developed a style of his own which, whether plain 
or coloured, rhetorical or lucid, eloquentor sensitive, is at once true to the 
genius of the English language and strikingly sui generis and has 
admirably served the purpose for which it has been employed. 

There are today three categories of peuple in India who want to use 
English. The first group consists of those who want to use it as an 
instrumentof communication. To the second group belong those who use 
English as a medium through which they can derive sustenance from the 
literatures of the West, especially those of England and the U.S.A.;a great 
deal of Western literature other than that of Great Britain and North 
America is available to Indians only in English. There is yeta third group 
of persons, a small minority but perhaps much more important than the 
other groups that use the English language as a medium of creative 
exploration and expression of their experience of life. 

The increasing use of English for creative expression and the 
adaptation of the language by writers like Mulk Raj Anand, Bhabani 
Bhattacharya, RajaRaoetc. ‚in the dialogue in theirnovels have givenrise 
to the notion of what is called Indian English. Some have even spoken of 
the evolution of ‘Indish’, “a common language as the medium of 
communication and government work in the country”—‘“a language 
having the alphabet, the framework and basic structure of English, in the 
Roman script, an organic language growing freely and assimilating new 
words, new ideas, new constructions, new idioms, even, ifnecessary, new 
letters of the alphabet, from each one of the regional languages of India.” 

The concept of ‘Indish’ or ‘Indian English’ based on the legalisation 
of the common mistakes made by us using English goes against notions 
of acceptability and intelligibility. It is true that the kind of English 
spoken by Indians bears the stamp of their mother tongue, though in some 
Cases an approximation to an acceptable standard exists. But this does not 
mean that we should havea kind of ‘nationalised’, ‘socialised’, ‘vernacu- 
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larised’ English. Such an English is sub-standard and not even remotely 
connected with the creative use of English by some Indian writers. 

Braj B. Kachru who has made a study of Indian English in his paper 
entitled “Indian English: A Study in Contextualisation” contributed to/n 
Memory of J.R. Firth (1964) says: “In the spoken medium Indian English 
has by now established itself into an Indian variety of English... Indian 
English has ramifications in Indian culture (which includes languages) 
and is used in India towards maintaining appropriate Indian patterns of 
life, culture and education. This, in short, we might call the Indianness of 
Indian English, in the same way as we speak of the Englishness of British 
English.” All that Kachru meansis that the spoken English of theeducated 
Indian hasin itechoes of his social, cultural and linguistic habits. The very 
fact that he has chosen the dialogue in Indian fiction in English for his 
linguistic analysis proves one point, the Indian novelists in English have 
adapted English for portraying the cultural life of a people to whom 
English is not native and who have their own languages; they have not 
written their novels with a view to flouting the syntactical and grammati- 
calrules of English. Kachru’s emphasis is on Indian English asa creative 
medium and not as a medium of ordinary communication that has 
legitimised syntactical and grammatical mistakes. 

Perhaps the best definition of ‘Indian English’ is the one given by 
V.K.Gokak. According to him ‘Indian English’ represents “the evolution 
of a distinct standard—a soul the body of which is correct English usage, 
but whose soul is Indian in colour, thought and imagery, and, now and 
then, even in the evolution of an Indian idiom which is expressive of the 
unique quality of the Indian mind while conforming to the ‘correctness’ 
of English usage. It is illustrative of a special type of language phenome- 
non—a language foreign to the people who use it, but accepted by them 
because of political and, recently cultural reasons.’ Gokak stresses here 
the point that our English differs from British English or American 
English but conforms to the correctness of English usage. Good ‘Indian 
English’ is simply good English, English that differs a little in pronuncia- 
tion, word choice and idiom from good English as written in New York 
orLondon. It Tests upon the same basis as that which the Standard English 
of Great Britain rests upon. 

For us, Indians, English has a special place. This is not merely 
because English is a world language but because it has historical 
associations and has made an impact on our cultural life. For this reason 
English is nota foreign language to us; itis a second language. It is unlike 
Russian or French or German to us. So, in the teaching of English in India 
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we should treat it as a second language and not as a foreign language. 

Albert H Marckwardt has made a distinction between ‘English as a 

Foreign Language’ and “English as a Second Language’. According to 
him, when English is “taughtasa school subjector on an adultlevel solely 
for the purpose of giving the studént a foreign-language competence 
which he may use in one of several ways”, then it is taught as a foreign 
language. But English becomes a second language when it is a language 
of instruction in schools and colleges and is uscd as “a lingua franca 
between speakers of widely diverse languages, as in India.” The same 
distinction is made by D.A. Wilkins when he says: “it is common to use 
the former (foreign language) to refer to the status of a language which 
is not used for any normal day-to-day social interaction in the country 
where it is being learnt, and, by contrast, to use the latter (second 
language) where, without being the native language of any social group 
in the country, itis nonetheless used for such purposes as the conduct of 
commeice, industry, law, administration, politics and education.”® 

We need English not only for operational purposes but also for 
identifying ourseJyes with those who use the language in India and 
abroad. Two main kinds of Motivation are at work in our approach to 
English learning: instrumental and integrative. Geoffrey Broughton and 
hiscolleagues who speak of the above two kinds of motivation further say: 
“When anyone learns a foreign language instrumentally he needs it for 
Operational Purposes—to be able to read books in the new language, to 
beable to Communicate with other speakers of that language. The tourist, 
the salesman, the science Student are clearly motivated to learn English 
instrumentally, When anyone learns a foreign language for integrative 
Purposes... he wants to feel at home in it.” 

There is, however, the fact that inhibits us from teaching English as 
@ second language instead of as a forei ign language; this is the decreasing 
Tole of English in India. This fact will perhaps make fora shift of emphasis 
to change from a second language situation to something nearer to a 
foreign language Situation. But the increasing awareness of the impor- 
tance of English in the world should compel us to learn it for special or 
Specific purposes and for widening our intellectual horizon. 

So, our aim in teaching English to our students is to enable them to 
use English with ease and comfort, that is, to use it both instrumentally 
and integratively, That is to Say, they should be able to speak and write 
English effectively and develop an ability to understand the basic patterns 
of the culture of the English-speaking peoples. It is possible for us to 
Tealise the aims if we Successfully cope with the problems of teaching 
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English as a second language. Learning English as a foreign language, 
that is, learning it instrumentally only, will not serve us adequately in our 
communication within India and with those outside India. 


Se gM ad aa 
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TWO 


ENGLISH FOR COMMUNICATION 


Language is a means of communicating thoughts and feelings, 
though not the only means. Cries, signs, gestures, pictorial representa- 
tions, etc., also serve as a means. Animals other than human beings too 
communicate with one another. They employ a variety of methods 
including vocal signals and body movements as well as facial expressions 
like the baring of teeth. They stimulate one another to action by means 
of cries. Many birds utter warning calls at the approach of danger; some 
animals make mating calls. Most of the animals utter cries that are 
expressive of anger, fear, pleasure. etc. But these modes of communica- 
tion differ from human language. The sounds or cries made by animals 
arenotarticulate. Thatis to say, they lack the kind of structure thatenables 
us to divide a human utterance into words; a human language 1s a S18- 
nalling system which uses vocal sounds and is based on man’s ability to 
speak. The written language is derivative and secondary; it is derived 
from the spoken language. The basis of language is speech which in turn 
means the production of meaningful sounds according to a system. 

Man alone uses language for communication. As Dwight Bolinger 
Says : “Language is species-specific. It is a uniquely human trait, shared 
by the cultures so diverse and by individuals physically and mentally so 
unlike one another...”!, Language is one of the most important character- 
istic forms of human behaviour. It is man’s ability to use language for 
Purposes of communication that distinguishes him from other animals. 
Accordingly, it has always had a place in human affairs. 

Man has many achievements to his credit. Science and technology, 
the conquests and exploration of the normally inaccessible regions of the 
earth and of outer space, the civilization man has built up so painstak- 
ingly, the arts and crafts that form part of this civilization, the global 
network of communication system, etc., are his noteworthy achieve- 
ments. But none of them is as great an achievement as his ability to use 
language; for without the use of language the other achievements would 
not have been possible. Language, in fact, is the great tool which has 
made human civilization possible. 
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Human language differs from other modes of communication; it is 
asystem. Edward Sapir explains this aspect of lan guage in his Language: 
An Introduction to the Study of Speech: he Says: “Lan; 
human and Non-instinctive method of communicating i 


instinctive as the biological function of walking. He says Walking isan 
organic, an instinctive function (not, of course, itself an instinct); speech 


Capacity for speech is a characteristic of the human Tace, and of the 
human race alone. (Perhaps it is better to describe man as homo 
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loquens—man capable of speech—than homo sapiens). As Hockett 
points outhuman language has seven characteristics which are not shared 
by any other communicative system, and this fact makes it unique. These 
seven characteristics are: duality, productivity, arbitrariness, inter- 
changeability, specialisation, displacement, and cultural transmission. 
The structure of language is dual as it has a system of significant units of 
sound (phonemes) anda system of significant units of form (morphemes). 
By productivity is meant the structural elements of language that enable 
a speaker to produce new utterances. Language is arbitrary in the sense 
that there is no inherent or necessary relation between any given feature 
of a language and its meaning. Interchangeability implies that language 
as a system can both send and receive messages. Specialisation significs 
that the fact that cach human language is a special system and has its own 
framework of structure and meaning and that the system is suitable for 
conveying messages within the framework. The sixth characteristic, 
displacement, means that human language can be used both denotatively 
and connotatively (i.c.extensionally and intentionally) and notonly in the 
direct context to which reference is made but also when the context 
referred to is absent. Cultural transmission, the seventh characteristic, 
refers to the fact that “human language is transmitted from one individual 
to another not by physical inheritance, but by learning.” 

Of the above seven characteristics the two fundamental ones are 
productivity and duality or structural complexity. Our faculty of language 
enables us to utter sentences which have never been constructed by us 
previously and many of which have never been constructed by anyone 
else either. We can, in other words, communicate in a limitless variety of 
ways using the language we have acquired from our environment. By the 
use of the term, duality, Hockett implies only the meaningful arrange- 
ments of phonemes and morphemes. So, his concept of duality in respect 
of language is based on the structure of the language as well as on its 
semantic properties. That is to say, the highly structured system of 
language enables us to communicate our thoughts in a variety of ways. 
Geoffrey Broughton and his colleagues explain the concept thus: 
“Communication can be infinitely varied and infinitely complex just 
because language is a highly structured system which allows an infinite 
range of permutations. The structure is of many types: the organisation 
ofa fixed range of sounds, the orderin gof words in phrases and sentences, 
the use of inflections, the semantic and grammatical relationships 
between words, the interplay of stress, intonation and rhythm in the actual 
production of speech, and the dovetailing of paralinguistic features.” 
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The purpose of language, as we have seen, is communication, which 
means that language helps a person formulate his thought and encode it 
for the benefit of others who decode it. Encoding and decoding take place 
virtually simultaneously. This is because both the sender and the receiver 
of the code are familiar with the vocal sounds, the words and phrases 
which these sounds constitute, the structural arrangements of the words 
and phrases, their semantic import, etc. 

The native speaker of alan guage has grown up with the language and 
does not have any difficulty in encoding and decoding the message 
uttered in the language. In other words he has the ability to Produce an 
infinite number of potential sentences in the language remaining within 
its own framework of structure and meaning. (This ability of the native 
speaker varies from person to person depending on his conscious striving 
and training to master the language.) The framework itself is governed by 
a finite set of rules. The aim of learning a second language, say English, 
is toachieve the same lin guistic competence that the native speaker of the 
language possesses. As F.S. Scott and his colleagues say in their English 
Grammar: A Linguistic Study of Its Classes and Structures: “To learn 
another language is not merely to learn a new set of sounds or marks on 
paper for saying something; it is to learn that it is possible to think ina 
slightly different way from that to which one has become used, to 
understand that there is more than one way of organising our experience 
and that the world is arather greater place than one once thou ght.” What 
this in effect means is that when we learn English we should aim ata 
degree of language proficiency, both in speech and in writing, that is 
comparable to the native speaker’s. In other words, we should be able to 
express ourselves in English in the right ways on the right occasions, It 
is the nature of the occasion that determines what kind of formal or 
informal language will be most appropriate. For informal Occasions we 
should be able to use informal English, and for the formal ones, a more 
formal version of normal, customary English. 

A mere ability to use the linguistic forms correctly will not do; we 
should be able to use them appropriately. According to Robert Lado, 
“Learning a second language is... acquiring the ability to use its structure 
within a general vocabulary under essentially the conditions of normal 
communication among native speakers at conversational speed.” He 
further says :“...itmeans the acquisition of the ability to use, in Speaking, 
the units and patterns of expression of the second language associated 
with the units and patterns of content when listening to the second 
language. It means, in other words, learning the expression, the content 
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and their association for rapid use in the proper positions within the 
system of the target language.” 

English, as already mentioned in the first chapter, is the best second 
language suited for us in India for historical and other reasons. But the 
question arises: what variety of English should we learn? The question is 
important because there are varieties of English, global, regional, histori- 
cal, geographical, social etc. Of the global varicties of English American 
English and British English are the principal ones. Perhaps the differences 
between the twoare highly exaggerated at the expense of the overwhelm- 
ing similarity and the underlying unity between the two forms of English. 
In actual fact, the similarity between the iwo is quite evident in their 
having a common inflectional system and syntax. The differences are to 
be found chiefly in a few features of pronunciation and in certain sectors 
of vocabulary. The framework or skeleton of the standard language is 
basically the same in British and American English. 

The different varieties of English are called dialects. Dialects are 
differentiated on the basis of grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation and 
speech habits. The difference between American and British (or Austra- 
lian) English mentioned above is geographical and can be termed as 
dialects in a wider sense. Regional dialects also come under geographical 
dialects. Geographical dialects arise out of a vertical division of the 
speakers of the same language. Other divisions which have given rise to 
dialects are regarded as horizontal; these are educational, social, occupa- 
tional, etc. Jargon is an example of occupational dialect. Dialectal 
variations are acceptable to the group of people who speak the dialectand 
are largely confined to spoken language. For purposes of writing, almost 
all attempt to use a standard language. What is called bad grammar in the 
case of the native speaker arises from dialectal variations. As Randolph 
Quirk points out, “...the greater part of English is common to all dialects, 
educational levels and styles: such grammar is clearly within the range 
of what can be called Standard English.” He further adds: “But wesee also 
that there are some grammatical features which distinguish one dialect 
from another within Great Britain, or which distinguish British from 
American usage, or which distinguish formal from colloquial and collo- 
quial from uneducated usage. There is one other thing that is important 
for us to see. The major regional distinctions (between British and 
American usage in particular) do not over-ride others.” 

What is important to note here is that there is a Standard English 
which is the basis of all varieties of English—these varieties include all 
kinds of dialects and registers, colloquial speech and slang. We may call 
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this ‘neutral English’ as E.V. Gatenby does in his article in Vol. II No.3 
of “Teaching of English”. Gatenby says-: “The modem requirement is a 
neutral form of English as free from national bias as Esperanto...Starting 
with neutral English and adapting it, if necessary, to a particular region 
is a very different process from starting with English of Oxford and 
removing its cultural flavour to fit it for en tout cas use.” 

Gatenby’s suggestion is based on his belief that in India and other 
erstwhile British colonies learnin g English in the ways the Britishers want 
it will be resisted. What he means by neutral English is “any mutually 
intelligible form of educated English” which “is universally acceptable”, 
Thatis to say, neutral English is Standard English which is acceptable for 
international communication. Any regional standard (Indian English 
may be regarded as a regional standard) becomes acceptable when it 
divests itself of those local peculiarities that hamper international com- 
munication. Randolph Quirk observes: “Standard English is, as 
Lawrence’s Hilda put it, ‘normal English’; that kind of English which 


of different ‘wider communities’ (Britain, America, Nigeria, for ex- 


This means that there is what may be called a Standard Engli 
paa ish 
that it is acceptable and intelligible to the English speak: coat 
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both in spoken and written English, are the basic requirements. Perfec- 
tionists may disagree; they may say that this is a kind of easy tolerance 
of mistakes that will pave the way for ‘bad’ English. But then they must 
be able to define ‘good ° English from the Indian student’s point of view. 
In the absence of a convincing definition of ‘good ° English (especially 
in view of the vast varieties of English, and of variations based on 
numerous dialects and registers) if we try to teach all the refinements of 
pronunciation, intonation, stress, etc., we shall end by teaching nothing 
thoroughly. To achieve success our objectives should be limited. Our 
attempt, while teaching English as a second language, must be to find out 
how international intelligibility and acceptability suffer on account of the 
interference of regional languages and their pressures on the Indian 
learners of English, and to eliminate these pressures to theextent possible. 
Intelligibility, both in spoken and written English, is the very first 
requirement. Speakers with an excellent understanding and command of 
syntax and lexis may be grossly unintelligible because they have a poor 
command of the phonology of the language. Since the phonological 
system is the smallestof the three systems, an earnestattempt can be made 
by Indian teachers of English to train their students in proper articulation. 
It may be remembered that the qualities of the sounds made by native 
speakers are immensely variable and that consequently, they and, even 
the experienced foreign speakers, have great tolerance for wide variations 
in the pronunciation of the same phonological unit. Pronunciation of 
‘coat’, for example, as /ko:t/ instead of /kout/ does not damage intelligi- 
bility in the least. But intelligibility suffers because of confusion between 
sounds with meaningful contrasts (e.g., /ship/v./sheep/), intrusion of 
extrancous sounds because of distributional features of the mother- 
tongue (e.g. /isku:1/ for /sku:1/ or failure to aspirate initial /p/, //, or /k/ 
_Misapplications of lexis and idiom also damage or destroy intelligibility 
in speech and writing. Unintelligibility occurs when what is meant to be 
understood is not understood. 
, What is intelligible may not, however, be acceptable. For example, 
We are provided good accommodation for our stay in Trivandrum’ or 
‘Where you are going?’ is intelligible but not acceptable. Acceptability 
is much harder to determine than intelligibility. An exact border-line 
between acceptability and unacceptability is quite impossible to draw. 
Broadly speaking, an intelligible utterance may be said to be unaccept- 
able when the recipient reader or listener is led to believe that the writer 
Or speaker is to a marked degree (i) socially inferior (e.g. ‘They was a 
bloody good set of chaps’-— an utterance which thousands of native 
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speakers might produce), (ii) educationally inferior (e.g. “You’ve known 
him quite well, isn’ tit?’—an utterance which will deeply offend educated 
Native as well as non-native speakers of English), or (iii) ludicrous (e.g. 
‘Please, go to the backside of the house’ or ‘I beg to apply for leave 
because my venerated and deceased father has, alas, bade farewell 
eternally to this mortal coil’) because of inaccuracies, inappropriateness, 
etc. The acceptability of an intelligible utterance is very much a matter 
ofits appropriateness to the norms of the listener orreader, set of listeners 
or readers to whom it is addressed. Hence acceptability takes us outside 
the limits of most grammar books and most linguistic studies, 

In his monograph entitled The Intelligibility of Indian English R.K. 
Bansal makes the point that even within India there are a large number 
of regional varieties of English and that each one is different from the 
other in certain ways because of the Pressure of the Indian language 
spoken in a particular region. These regional varieties are at times not 
even mutually intelligible. But, Bansal also notes that “there are people 
who have shaken off the gross features of regional accent and speak a 
more ‘neutral’ form of Indian English.” He adds: “English as spoken by 
educated people in India dces not differ radically from native English in 
grammar and vocabulary, but in pronunciation it is different from both 
British and American English... It is also true that in every region there 
are good speakers of English and bad speakers of English.” 

The point is that teaching English as a second language in India 
should aim at international intelligibility which can be realised by getting 
tid of regional peculiarities of pronunciation, accent and syntax and by 
asincere striving for grammatical correctness, In the learning of English 
in India the habits that one has already acquired alon g with the acquisition 
of one’s language persist and stand as an impediment in the way of 


language hasa differentsystem and that while learning a second language 
or a foreign language one has to follow the system of the language. 
Now that we have defined intelligibility and acceptability in the 


of pronunciation, grammar, usage and vocabulary comes in. Correctness 
based on internationally accepted standards c; 
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today the compulsions of learning English in India are no longer merely 
political and national but scientific, technological and international. 
Teachers of English should, therefore, undertake the task of giving a 
sound knowledge of English to our students keeping in mind a radically 
enlarged view of the function of English in India as well as in the world 
today. The emphasis ought to be on good English and not on English just 
as ‘a library language’ or as a language a wurking knowledge of which 
can help get information and knowledge from books written in English 
without having the ability to use the language for intelligent discussion 
and communication. So, we cannot dispute that the Indian student must 
learn the grammar of English in the sense that the sentences he produces 
must conform to English patterns in the accepted model; nor can we 
dispute that his speech habits should be intelligible and acceptable 
enough to suit the occasions for which his utterances are intended. 
Generally speaking, there are five functions which communication 
ought to achieve. First, there is the personal function of revealing oneself; 
then, there is the direct utterance in which one attempts to control the 
listener; a third one is what the anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski 
calls ‘phatic communion’ which means establishing relationship by 
speaking in a ritualised way." Yet another function of language is seen 
in the referential utterance in which information is conveyed to listeners. 
Last, there is the creative use of language as in poetry, songs, Cte. If 
English has to be used for communication by an Indian student, he should 
achieve the competence to suit the language to the occasion and also to 
listen with understanding to other speakers and interpret thera to the full. 
Geoffrey Broughton and his colleagues are right when they observe: “AS 
far as the foreign learner is concerned, the history of language teaching 
shows emphasis on a very limited range of competence which has been 
called ‘classroom English’ or ‘textbook English’, and has often proved 
less than useful for any ‘real’ communicative purpose. That is to say, as 
long as the use of English as a foreign language was confined to largely 
academic purposes, or to restricted areas like commerce or administra- 
tion, a limited command of the language chicfly in the written form, was 
found reasonable and adequate. But in modern times, the world has 
shrunk and in many cases interpersonal communication is now more vital 
than academic usage. It is now important for the learner to be equipped 
with the command of English which allows him to express himself in 
Speech or in writing in a much greater variety of contexts.”!? What is 
Tequired is that we in India should lay greater emphasis on the commu- 


nication needs of our students while teaching them English as a second 
language. 
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THREE 


PROBLEMS OF THE SECOND-LANGUAGE 
LEARNER 


We, Indians, are not native speakers of English; to us English is a 
second language. So, learning it is not as natural to us as it is to the native 
speaker. The native speaker of English has imbibed the language with his 
mother’s milk; he has become familiar with the components of English 
in the natural process of growing up. This cannot be so with us. For us 
learning English is essentially a deliberate effort at developing a com- 
mand and control of the different components of the language; ils 
Phonology (the sound system), its morphology (the patterns and parts of 
words) and its syntax (the patterns of phrasesand sentences). The question 
is: how can we Indians, master these components of English when we 
learn it as a second language? . 

There is very little that is known for certain about language learning. 
All the same we know that the native speaker acquires his mother tongue 
through imitation and that this is the natural process of language 
acquisition. Perhaps the conditions under which a child acquires his 
mother tongue will serve as a clue to the understanding of the process of 
language learning. 

From the moment of his birth the child is exposed to the sounds of 
the language. He is thus in constant contact with these sounds for most 
of his waking hours. And most of the language he hears is directed at him 
by other people. Objects and actions in the surroundings are described to 
the child in an oversimplified language at first, and later in explanatory 
utterances. All this results in his ‘producing’ the language. Perhaps the 
childalso spends many hours in monologues and imaginary dialogues. He 
is stimulated in this by the language that he is exposed to. Without any 
conscious effort he learns the essential components of his language. The 
two significant factors in this process of language acquisition are that the 
child is exposed to spoken language and that he hears linguistically 
uncontrolled language. In other words, it is natural speech with all its 
distortions, omissions and inconsistencies that he hears. Even then he 
intuits syntactic rules consistent with the formal structure of his language. 
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A very important aspect of language acquisition is that the child 
learns whatever language he is expected to. Normally a child is exposed 
to one language only. If he is exposed to two languages because of his 
growing up in a bilingual environment, he acquires both languages 
simultaneously. Though in the early stage there may be a merging of the 
two languages, later they are separated. 

The process of intuiting syntactic rules and the attempt to imitate 
intonation, pronunciation, etc., enable the child to acquire certain pat- 
terns—be they in sounds or in words—when he begins to speak. Not only 
does he use in his utterances words and phrases that he has heard but he 
also makes his own verbs or nouns or goes in for abbreviations regardless 
of their correctness. Quite unconsciously he discovers that there is a 
grammatical system at work in the utterances he has heard. His own 
utterances are framed on the basis of this awareness, He makes mistakes, 
and ater discovers where he has gone wrong in the application of therules 
of the language he has become aware of. In this process of discovery he 
is helped by the grown-ups. They sometimes repeat his faulty utterance 
in a grammatical form and thus indirectly help in the correction. This is 
a kind of feedback leading to the child’s awareness of his mistake. The 
encouragement given to thechild by the grown-ups also acts as astimulus 
to his language acquisition. By the age of five the child acquires a 
substantial proportion of the grammatical system of his language; that is 
to say, he interializes most of the grammar of his language. 

What we learn from the child’s language acquisition process is that 
exposure to language enables the child to internalize the grammar of his 
language. The child’s exposure is to situations evoking his behaviour, his 
motivation, instant rewards for success, etc.; also, the world of the child 
is a linguistic world unhampered by the kind of distractions to which 
adults learning a second language are subject. Can we then equate the 
process of language acquisition, which is natural; with that of language 
learning, which is deliberate and determined? 

To answer this question we should know whether the same psycho- 
logical problems are at work both in language acquisition and in language 
learning. We have noticed that the child exposed toa language picks it 
up easily and quickly. But does an adult too acquire a language easily and 
quickly when exposed to it? Generally it is observed that when children 
and adults experience the same bilingual situation, children learn the new 
language more quickly. This in itself does not, however, mean that adults 
are notas good at acquiring anew languageaschildren. Adults lag behind 
because they are rarely wholly cut off from the use of their mother tongue; 
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also, the social pressures on children mixing frequently with those of their 
age group are more intense than those on adults who can manage with 
their first language. 

Itis perhaps true that children acquire a better mastery of pronuncia- 
tion system than adults; this is because adults who have already an 
excellentcommand of their first language cannot easily adapt themselves 
to the sound system of a new language. But adults learning a second 
language show better learning abilities than children acquiring a lan- 
guage in that the former have well-developed faculties and can bring to 
bear deductive and analytical approaches on lan guage learning. The 
actual achievement of adults is superior to that of children because of 
their mental faculties that have been developed in the gencral process of 
education. Geoffrey Broughton and his colleagues are right when they 
say: “Adults learning English bring to the task amature personality, many 
years of educational training, a developed intelligence, a determination 
to get what they want, fairly clear aims, and above all strong motivation 
to make as rapid a Progress as possible. These are formidable qualifica- 
tions which far outweigh any disadvantages, and make teaching adults a 
challenging and satisfying experience,’2 

One thing is certain; both children and adults learn languages when 
exposed to them. So, one of the important conditions of learning a second 
language is abundant exposure to the language. What we find is that the 
learners of a second language are not as much and as constantly exposed 
to the language they attempt to learn as a child acquiring his mother 
tongue. As D.A. Wilkins observes, “One year in the classroom provides 
the equivalent of from one to three weeks’ contact in a language- 
acquisition situation.” He adds: “If it takes from three to four years for a 
child to learn his mother tongue toa reasonable degree of proficiency, 
we can work out for ourselves the astronomical length of time it would 
lake for language learning to reach the same level if it was based on the 
same kind of largely random exposure to language.” 

The remedy Wilkins Suggests is exposure of the second-language 
learner to linguistic forms ina well-regulated, restricted manner instead 
of to diverse forms at the same time. He says-: “A succession of 
linguistically-structured units might well be more effective overall than 
similar quantity of random material.” To restrict or organise exposure in 
this way, he believes, is an effective way of “facilitating the process of 


inducing the ‘grammatical system from the language data to which he is 
exposed.” 
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When exposed to linguistic patterns, it is advisable that the learner 
is introduced to certain linguistic rules. This is useful in the case of adults 
because their analytical abilities will help them make the patterns on their 
own. (Children learning a second language will not, however, benefit by 
linguistic rules. This is because of ill-developed analytical abilities.) 
While introducing the learner to linguistic tules, care should be exercised 
sothatlearning the rules does not become the main language activity. Any 
unusual insistence on grammaticality and correct usage is likely to make 
the learner overcautious and sensitive about committing mistakes, And 
to this extent his speech becomes inhibited, Exposure to carefully- 
controlled language should also be accompanied by opportunities for the 
learner tomeetthe language in allits diversity so that he becomes familiar 
with its structural range. 

If exposure to language enables the learner to become acquainted 
with linguistic structures, opportunities to use these Structures, if made 
available to him, will make it possible for him to speak the language 
closely imitating the teacher and those others who speak the language. 
Without these opportunities the learner will not be able to gain an 
effective control of the language. Perhaps he will make mistakes in his 
utterances, especially in the beginning, but these mistakes will become 
useful to him if he gets the feedback that enables him to learn from them. 
Here too the situation is similar to the one in which the child acquiring 
a language depends on feedback. In the case of the second-language 
learner the feedback should be the responsibility of the teacher. The 
teacher’s correction of mistakes through the feedback should be cau- 
tiously and sympathetically carried out so that the learner does not 
become self-conscious about making mistakes in his utterances. 

A very significant factor in language learning is motivation. The 
child acquiring his mother tongue has his motivation in the recognition 
that he wins all around in the urge to establish identity with other children, 
But the second-language learner has his motivation in the need to 
communicate-—whatever be the level of communication he wants to 
reach. So, emphasis should be laid on the communicative use of language, 
The classroom activity should be geared to this, and the learners should 
be well-motivated to ensure effective learning through a natural urge to 
communicate. 

The second-language learner attaches significance to the meaning of 
his utterances much more than the child who isin the process of acquiring 
his mother tongue. This is because of his need to communicate in the 
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sentence patterns in which he understands every lexical item. It is a well- 
known fact that what is learned is better retained when the language 
involved is meaningful. According to Wilkins there are twoaspects of this 
meaningfulness. He says: “First, the wider the range of associations that 
is built up for the linguistic forms the better... The wider and richer the 
network of associations that any form possesses for the learner, the less 
the likelihood of that form being forgotten. Secondly, the learning of 
sentences that are semantically and structurally well formed, sentences 
whose meaning and grammatical structure are easily acceptable to the 
learner, is easier and more permanent than the learnin g of sentences that 
are deviant in any way.” 

The child learns to speak first; then only does he learn to write, and 
that too when taught; speaking he docs without being formally trained. 
On the analogy of the child’s language acquisition, should the second- 
language learner be taught speech first and writing next? In other words, 
is itpsychologically necessary or beneficial for speech to be learnt before 
writing? The history of human language shows that it came to be spoken 
firstand written afterwards. This primacy of speech makes linguists argue 
that the language learner should be trained in listening and speaking first 
and reading and writing next. But we should not forget that the second- 
language learner has already learnt his mother tongue and has reached an 
age at which he can learn what he sces and hears. So, we may not go the 
whole hog with the linguists; we may make use of both modalities— 
speech and writing—simultancously in our scheme of second-language 
learning. 

There are certain variable factors which are of great importance in 
second-language learning. The most important of these factors is the 
duration of exposure to the language. In India English is taughtas asecond 
language in schools and colleges for five or six hours in a week. Perhaps 
the duration is hardly adequate; also the courses are spread over years. 
These two facts make it difficult for us to create a sustained interest and 
inculcate a sense of progress and achievement in our students. The 
redeeming feature, however, is that the long period of exposure to 
English, though intermittent and not intensive, enables our students to 
have a certain degree of familiarity with sentence patterns, words, and 
phrases in the language which, with some more continuous contact with 
the language strengthens his ability to write it though not to speak it. 

Another factor in learning isclassroom conditions. These conditions 
include the number of students in a class, the physical arrangements for 
the class, teaching materials suchas chalk, blackboard, audio-visual aids, 
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library etc. It is very important that second-language classes are of the 
right size. A class consisting of forty or thereabouts becomes unwieldy, 
and no individualattentioncan bepaid to students. One of thereasons why 
teaching English in India does not leave the desired impacton the student 
is that the class is too big for the teacher to do any worthwhile job. 

The availability of the right type of teaching materials and audio- 
visual aids can certainly make the teaching of English in India quite 
effective. Audio-visual aids are an integral part of the learning situation 
and are as important as the blackboard and chalk. In India teaching 
English suffers as a result of the inadequacy and poor availability of these 
resources. Though English learning begins in the Fourth S tandard (in the 
non-English medium schools in mostof the States) and goes on till the end 
of the Second Year of College education, yet the standard of English 
reached by students in general is poor. This is because of inadequacies 
relating to teaching aids and other environmental factors. 

The two vital factors ina second-language learning situation are the 
student and the teacher. The teacher has problems to tackle when he is 
faced with the task of teaching a class of students who show varying 
capacities of assimilation. In India even at the college level a large 
number of students have to be given elementary lessons in the language; 
they as wellas the students who havea better standard feel that the lessons 
and methods adopted are not appropriate to their age or status. The result 
is a kind of general resentment. In such circumstances the teacher will 
have to convince the students that what he wants to do is in their own 
interests. Some of the Students are weakly motivated Owing to their social 
and family background; here the teacher must himself stimulate and 
Sustain motivation. The variations that exist in the standards of students 
in the same class pose other problems too. Individual attention to students 
can remedy the situation to a great extent, But this is possible only if the 
Class is of small size. A study of the entry behaviour of each and every 
Student is not practicable; nor is it possible because of the dif; ficulties that 
Come in the way of deciding on objectives in terms of desired terminal 
behaviour in each of the four skills. What is perhaps possible is to assess 
the average competence of the class and then to impart systematic 
instruction taking into account the length of course in terms of teaching 
time, time at the disposal of the student for personal work, amount of 
€xposure to English outside its study as a subject in its own Tight, the size 
of class, availability of books, teaching aids, etc. 

Like the student the teacher himself is a variable factor in the scheme 
Of teaching a second language; his skill and personality are instrumental 
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in creating the necessary conditions for learning. He should be proficient 
in the language; his knowledge of and expertise in methods and tech- 
niques of language teaching should be of a reasonably high standard. As 
Robert Lado says: “The language teacher must be educated, at least to the 
levels of his peers. He must have the general preparation of a teacher ... 
(He) must know the target language well enough to be imitated by his 
students.”* The teacher’s language is the principal model for the student. 
In India the main problem is to have competent teachers of English. A 
largenumber of the present teachersare relatively ill-taughtandare noted 
for their lack of professional skill in their understanding of language and 
language learning and in their command of methods and techniques of 
language teaching. Wilkins is right when he observes: “It should be 
unrealistic to expect a teacher to set objectives which hc himself is not 
capable of reaching. A teacher who himself has difficulty in speaking the 
language he teaches is not going to succeed in giving his pupils a 
command of spoken language.” y 

A very important pre-requisite for teaching a second language is the 
availability ofcompetent teachers. Perhaps itis this fact that has impelled 
the Modern Language Association of America to publish a set of 
qualifications under seven heads and three levels of excellence under 
each head. The MLA qualifications are reproduced below: 


I. AURAL UNDERSTANDING 


(1 
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Superior: Ability to follow closely and with ease all types of standard 

speech, such as rapid or group conversation, plays, and movics. 

(2) Good : Ability to understand conversation of average tempo, lec- 
tures, and news broadcasts. 

(3) Minimal : Ability to get the sense of what an educated native says 

when he is enunciating carefully and speaking simply on a general 

subject. 


Il. SPEAKING 


a 
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Superior : Ability to approximate native speech in vocabulary, into- 
nation, and pronunciation (e.g., the ability to exchange ideas and to 
be at ease in social situations). 

Good: Ability to talk with anative without making glaring mistakes, 
and with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient to express 
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one’s thoughts in sustained conversation. This implies speech at a 
normal speed with good pronunciation and intonation. 

Minimal : Ability to talk on prepared topics (e.g., for classroom 
situations) without obvious faltering, and to use the common expres- 
sions needed for getting around in a foreign country, speaking with 
a pronunciation readily understandable to a native. 


83 
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HI. READING 


a 
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Superior : Ability to read, almost as easily as in (one’s mother 
tongue), material of considerable difficulty, such as essays and 
literary criticism. 

(2) Good : Ability to read with immediate comprehension prose and 

verse of average difficulty and mature content. 

(3) Minimal : Ability to grasp directly (i.e., without translating) the 
meaning of simple, nontechnical prose, except for an occasional 
word. 


IV. WRITING 


a 
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Superior : Ability to write on a variety of subjects with idiomatic 
naturalness, ease of expression, and some feeling for the style of the 
language. 

Good: Ability to write a simple “free composition” with clarity and 
correctness in vocabulary, idiom and syntax. 

Minimal : Ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs such as 
would be developed orally for classroom situations, and to write a 
short simple letter. 
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V. LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 


(1) Superior : Ability to apply knowledge of descriptive, comparative, 
and historical linguistics to the language teaching situation. 

(2) Good: A basic knowledge of the historical development and present 
characteristics of the language, and an awareness of the difference 
between the language as spoken and as written, 

(3) Minimal: A working command of the sound patterns and grammar 
patterns of (English) and a knowledge of its main differences from 
(one’s mother tongue). 
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Superior : An enlightened understanding of the (English) people and 

theirculture, achieved through personal contact, preferably by travel 

and residence abroad, through study of systematic descriptions of the 

(English) culture, and through study of literature and arts. 

(2) Good: Firsthand knowledge of some literary masterpieces, an under- 
standing of the principal ways in which the (English) culture 
resembles and differs from (one’s) own, and possession of an 
organised body of information on the (English) people and their civi- 
lization. 

(3) Minimal: An awareness of language as an essential element among 

the learnt and shared experiences that combine to form a particular 

culture, and a rudimentary knowledge of the geography, history, 
literature, art, social customs, and the contemporary civilization of 
the (English) people. 
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VII. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


(1) Superior : A mastery of the recognised teaching methods, and the 
ability toexperiment with and evaluate new methods and techniques. 

(2) Good: The ability to apply knowledge of methods and techniques tO 
the teaching situation (e.g., audio-visual techniques) and to relate 
one’s teaching of the language to other areas of the curriculum. 

(3) Minimal : Some knowledge of effective methods and techniques of 
language teaching.* 


Every second-language teacher has a serious problem to cope with 
in the student’s bilingualism. In India this problem is more linguistic than 
social or cultural. Actually, the social and cultural context is in favour of 
English learning; for a command of English, not a smattering of it, 1$ 
regarded as the hallmark of an educated person in India. But it is & 
linguistic problem in so far as the habits of speech in the first language, 
its syntactical structures, its phonological system, etc., can become im- 
pediments to the learning of English. For example, a Hindi speaking 
student is likely to say, “Though I gave the examination, yet I failed,” 0 
the analogy of the linguistic pattern with which he is already familiar 17 
his first language. This is apart from the interference of the phonological 
system of his mother tongue in his accent, intonation and pron unciation.” 
These impediments can, however, be gotover through sustained remedial 
teaching. 
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Teaching English as a second language in India is thus beset with 
problems such as poor motivation, inadequate exposure to the language, 
poor classroom conditions, lack of teachin g aids and materials, incompe- 
tence of teachers, bilingualism and its effects on the learner, etc, 
However, some worthwhile teaching is possible if the right relationship 
is established in the attitudes of the learner, the teacher, the learner’s 
parents, and if, through this relationship, the learner is Properly moti- 
vated. 
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LINGUISTICS AND THE 
SECOND-LANGUAGE TEACHER 


Whether or not linguistics is relevant to the teaching of English as a 
second language in India is a significant question. This is because “there 
are those who talk of the ‘linguistic method’ of language teaching as if 
to oppose some hypothetical ‘non-linguistic method’ used in the be- 
nighted past.”! William G. Moulton rightly observes: “Linguistics is not 
a teaching method, but a growing body of knowledge and theory; and 
though it may offer helpful answers to some of the problems of language 
teaching, it surely does not know all the answers.”? What he means is that 
linguistics did not originate as a tool in the hands of the language teacher; 
nor has itaimedat language as its goal. Wilkins makes the point very clear 
when he says: “It would be absurd to pretend that no one can be a good 
language teacher unless he has a knowledge of linguistics. It is possible 
that linguistics is not even one of the most important elements in the 
preparation of a language teacher. The value of linguistics is that by 
increasing his awareness of language, it makes him more competent and 
therefore a better language teacher.” 

Linguistics is a science, a systematic body of knowledge and theory. 
Charles C. Fries defines “linguistics or linguistic science as a body of 
knowledge and understanding concerning the nature and functioning of 
human language, built up out of information about the ‘structure, the 
operation, and the history of a wide range of very diverse human 
languages by means of those techniques and procedures that have proved 
most successful in establishing verifiable relationship among linguistic 
phenomena.”* What follows from this definition is that linguistics is an 
autonomous discipline and that itis notabout language teaching. But both 
linguistics and language teaching are concerned with language. So, it 
only stands to reason that each can learn something from the other. 

Once it is admitted that linguistics is a body of knowledge and 
understanding we may legitimately ask the question what contribution 
the systematic study of languages can make towards the teaching of 
English as a second language. That is to say, the question with us is: how 
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linguistics can be made useful to second-language teaching. Answers to 
this question and the earlier question (with which we have started this 
chapter) depend on our ascertaining the linguist’s attitudes towards 
language. 

The linguist believes in the primacy of speech. Though he makes a 
study of the spoken and written ‘forms or modes’ of a language, his 
preference is for the spoken mode. This is because he believes that the 
relationship between speech and writing is not identical, that speech has 
preceded writing, and that writing is an attempt to represent the language 
that is spoken. The linguist’s insistence on the Primacy of speech is 
Opposed to the old and more common approach which involves the 
elevation of written language. The linguist adduces four reasons for his 
stand. He points out: (i) itis partof man’s biological nature that he should 
speak; he learns to speak unaided, but does not learn to write unless 
trained todo so; (ii) inall probability man in the course of evolution spoke 
before he began to write; (iii) everyone learns to speak before he learns 
to write; (iv) language changes are mainly brought about by speech, 

Is the primacy of speech of any relevance to matters of language 
teaching especially second-language teaching? The argument that ‘the 
speech is the language’ has led H.E. Palmer and others to insist on an oral 
approach to the teaching of English as a second language. As Wilkins 
points out, “In the last three decades linguistics has provided this 
alternative and has thereby contributed to the re-definition of the goals 
that has led to the increase in the teaching of spoken language.” 

The linguist’s principal interest is in speech, but his interest is 
confined to the description of a language on the basis of the speech 
patterns he comes across in the language. He does not, however, say that 
the best method of teaching a language is the oral approach; nor is he 
qualified to express an opinion on the means by whicha second ian guage 
or a foreign language can be taught. All the same the fact that speech has 
primacy over writing has a definite pedagogic implication. Thats to say, 
it gives the teacher the insight that the teaching of speech is as important 
as the teaching of writing. As David Crystal points out, “All too often the 
language taught is of a rather restricted kind”. He adds: “It is very often 
awritten kindof language, and nota spoken kind. In English, for example, 
foreigners are often taught the grammatical rules and vocabulary that are 
More characteristic of written English, and are given very little training 
in the spoken varieties. To take but one example, it is still normal for 
foreigners learning English to be taught to say J shall notJ will and to 
observe the differences in meaning which it is claimed exist between the 
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two whenever they are both used; all of which ignores the fact that the 
normal way of expressing future time in the verb system in speech is to 
use neither of them, butto say?’ Jl.” The practice of overemphasising “the 
grammatical rules and vocabulary that are more characteristic of written 
English” will cease when the teacher realises the importance of the 
spoken language. A simultaneous emphasis on written and spoken 
English enables the student not only to write well but also to articulate 
English sounds with acceptable and intelligible pronunciation and 
meaningful intonation andto listen to English sounds with understanding. 

In our educational institutions we lay more emphasis on writing than 
on speaking; our text books do not generally contain exercises for oral 
practice. This is perhaps due to our lack of awareness of the importance 
of speech in the learning ofa second language like English. We often tend 
to forget that the functions of language can best be realised only ifwekeep 
in mind that “language is used for (i) phatic communion (i.e. as a social 
regulator); (ii) for ceremonial purposes; (iii) as an instrument of action; 
(iv) to keep the records; (v) to convey orders and information; (vi) to 
influence people; (vii) to enable self-expression; (viii) to embody or 
enable thought.” 

We do not, however, mean that speech should be the major target of 
English teaching in India. What is meant is that the primacy of speech 
should not be lost sight of while teaching English as a second language 
and that the sounds of English should be taught as well as the spelling and 
grammar of the written language. So, the teacher should have the ability 
tohandle broad transcription besides a knowledge of the principles under- 
lying such a transcription. Some knowledge of these principles will give 
the teacher an idea as to what constitutes good English speech for a 
second-language learner. 

The study of the actual sounds of the lan guage is called phonetics and 
the way in which these sounds are used, put together and organised is 
called phonology (ormore usually phonemics in America). Phonemesare 
important because it is the difference in sound between them that 
accounts for the distinction between /t/ and /d/,/p/ and /b/, etc. Accurate 
Statements about the phonological aspects of English are made in 
linguistics. So, linguistics helps correct certain misconceptions about 
Pronunciation and chart the changes in the sound system. It is here that 
phonetics provides the teacher with information. We cannot expect our 
teachers to be trained in Phonetics or to have acquired phonetic skills such 
as those wecredita linguist with. Itis, however, necessary that the teacher 
should have access to information on the articulatory phonetics of 
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English. As D.A. Wilkins observes, “The teacher who is relatively 
uninformed about phonetics risks transmitting quite serious errors to his 
pupils, especially in the earlier stages of learning...” If he is well 
informed he knows that the thythm of English speech is based on stress 
and intonation and that English is not a syllable-timed language. A 
teacher who is notconscious of the phonetics of English speech is likely 
to impart a wrong sense of the thythm of the language to his pupils. To 
avoid this he should have an adequate description of natural speech 
available to him. This will enable him to know what is acceptable and 
intelligible and what is not. He should not at any rate be under the 
impression that Pronunciation involves little more than a list of sounds. 
Allied to the sounds of a language is its intonation. A considerable body 
of descriptive material on English intonation is available, and this is 
useful to the teaching of English as a second language. Perhaps accurate 
intonation is more important than the production of accurate sounds, A 
word that is not clearly pronounced may be deciphered from the context 
in which itis used, but wrong intonation can lead to confusion and hamper 
Communication. Intonation must therefore get more serious attention 
than it gets now in our schools and colleges. 

According to Wilkins, phonetic transcription is “a useful tool for 
indicating the pronunciation of new words in class, or, more importantly 
in a dictionary.”® But he also maintains that transcription on the black- 
board or on Paper as such without proper drilling in sounds may not be 
of great use in teaching pronunciation. He expresses this view because he 
thinks that person who has mastered transcription can only interpret the 
symbols, but cannot produce them properly unless trained to do so. 
Wilkins also believes that diagrams of the organs of speech and detailed 
articulatory description will help only the potential phonetician and not 
the student. The important point to remember is thatthe practice of sounds 
inisolation is of limited value. Wilkins asserts: “Learning apronunciation 
System is learning to operate a set of contrasts and this can only be done 
if the practice itself gives the pupil the opportunity to relate phonemes to 
one another... The most systematic approach to pronunciation teaching 
reflects the procedures of phonemic analysis very closely and is the 
Product of them. It employs the technique of contrasting minimal pairs 
to teach pronunciation justas the linguisthas used to establish inventories 
of phonemes. The contrastive technique is used both to ensure that the 
Pupil does not substitute the nearest mother tongue segment for the one 
he is acquiring and to enable him to discriminate the phonemic contrasts 


Of the foreign language when he hears them and to produce them when 
he speaks," 
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Perhaps it is only right in this context to point out that one of the 
applications of linguistics in second-language teachin g is to contrast the 
phonemes and syntax of the target language with those of the mother 
tongue. Every teacher knows that there is interference from the mother 
tongue and that this is one of the sources of errors. Lin guistics helps the 
teacher to find out for himself what errors his pupils make and to take 
remedial steps to eliminate them. Here the use of mother ton gue elements 
becomes unavoidable in second-language teaching, especially in a class 
in which the teacher and his pupils speak the same language. The use of 
the mother tongue for explaining, for instance, phonemic differences or 
difficult syntactical problems is sometimes frowned upon, butiseffective 
in certain situations. 

Both phonetics and phonology come to the aid of the second- 
language teacher; phonctics provides him with precise descriptions of the 
articulations whereas phonology helps him in establishing priorities of 
pronunciation teaching through the identification of the most important 
features of the sound system. A Phonological level of analysis is 
important for the language teacher. It gives him aclear understanding of 
the phonetic features that the second-language learner must acquire. An 
inventory of phonemes or sounds will not do; for it does not take into 
account much significant variation in pronunciation. In short the value of 
a phonological description is that it indicates the targets of pronunciation 
teaching. 

A second pedagogic implication of the linguistic approach is that it 
helps the teacher explain the correlation between meanings and forms in 
statements. The linguist’s description ofa language iscomprehensiveand 
it takes into account both the forms and the meanings of the language. 
Bloomfield in his Language has, however, expressed doubts about the 
pre-eminence given to meaning in language study." This has resulted in 
a controversy as to the importance of meaning in the study of linguistic 
Structures; some have even rejected meaning as an unsure basis for 
linguistic decisions. There is no doubt that an analysis of the syntactic 
functions of words is helpful for the study of a second language. But 
neglect of meaning and overemphasis on formal analysis may lead to 
uncertain conclusions such as has been pointed out by Noam Chomsky 
in his famous example of (i) “John is easy to please” and (ii) “John is eager 
to please”. The structural similarity here is deceptive. The word ‘eager’ 
takes the place of ‘easy’ in the same pattern, but if we rewrite (i) as “It 
1s easy to please John” and (ii) “It is eager to please John”, we notice that 
we get a meaningful sentence in one and an absurd collocation in the 
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other. That is to say, the meanings of ‘easy’ and ‘eager’ account for the 
deceptiveness of the structural similarity of the two sentences. The 
Bloomfieldian approach to language study has its emphasis on structural 
aspects and arrangements. This has reduced language learning to the me- 
chanical acquisition of a skill in the production of certain structural 
devices. 

Bloomfield’s view is based on the theory that language is a response 
to some kind of stimulus and is therefore mechanistic. F.R. Morton 
accepts Bloomfield’s view ; according to him, language is a mechanical 
skill and learning language is developing a mechanical skill. He argues 
that any meaningful use of forms follows a mastery of the forms of a 
language and that teaching must be directed towards developing in 
students a skill in the use of the forms of the language. Morton’s course 
in Spanish to Americans has been designed on the basis of the above 
theory. 

Much present-day language teaching is allied to Morton’s approach 
in that what is called structure drill or pattern practice lays emphasis on 
forms more than on meaning. Morton’s approach is useful to the second- 
language teacher; the courses designed can be such that intensive practice 
of particular grammatical structures is made fully meaningful for stu- 
dents. It is not, however, certain whether all aspects of grammar can be 
taught through drilling. But some teachers claim that certain areas of 
grammar are best taught by means of drilling. These are concord, case, 
number, gender, and to some extent, word order, To the language teacher 
both form and meaning are important. In a sense language is conformity 
to certain forms, “a whole series of patterns, each type of unit having a 
pattern of its own and each interlocking and interacting with the other 
patterns at other levels.”'* The importance of linguistic structure cannot 
be downgraded; so too the importance of the communicative function of 
language cannot berejected. In the words of D.A. Wilkins, “The soundest 
view is that neither shou!d dominate but that language teaching should be 
based on a full understanding of both the formal and the semantic nature 
of language.””? The total meaning of a sentence is the sum of its lexical 
Meaning plus its separate meaning; the total meaning will not be clear 
until the grammatical structure is clear. 

The linguist’s study of English is data-oriented, synchronic, and 
descriptive. That is to say, the linguist, if he is not a historical linguist, 
analyses the language, and bases his analysis on available data without 
laying down norms about the correctness of the language. Fries’s The 
Structure of English was, for example, based on recorded telephone 
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he too can be, like the linguist, analytical and descriptive in his 
sa far A Gactead of being normative and prescriptive. 
we ant Jinguists accept the distinction between the iangue and parole. 
This is a distinction pointed out by the Swiss linguist, F. De Saussure. 
Tangies he says, is language shared by all the members of a speech 
community whereas parole is the act of speech of each member of the 
community. A similar distinction is made by Chomsky too. According to 
him each individual possesses competence in the use of language which 
is different from his performance, It is competence that the linguist 
describes and not performance. So too, it is langue that he describes and 
not parole. This is because langue and competence are stable whereas 
parole and performance are unstable, and vary from individual to 
individual. De Saussure says that while parole is not the object of study, 
it provides the data from which statements about langue can be made. 
This distinction between langue and parole or competence and 
performance may not at first seem necessary for the teacher; moreover, 
insistence on langue may make him Prescriptive in his approach. But an 
awareness of the distinction is helpful to him in that he will be able to 
ensure that he is teaching those parts of the langue which have the greatest 
Practical value for his students. “What is more, instead of teaching the 
language ina Situationally neutral context he can present it in a context 
which replicates as closely as possible the one for which the language is 
being learned. It is no longer necessary to teach the entire system. ‘The 
Priorities ofa language course may be reversed and items of languagemay 
be included or excluded solely because the needs of the pupils, and not 
the overall structure of the language, have been taken asthe Starting point. 
What is learned may be smaller in quantity and greater in quality.” 
Modern linguistics is by and large structuralist. It is structuralist 
because the linguist uses relational criteria; he identifies or defines 
linguistic categories or units on the basis of the relations between parts 
of a sentence. He points out that an understanding of these relations is 
necessary to get at the meaning of the sentence. The meaning of the 
individual words in a sentence will not do. The overall meaning of the 
sentence is likely to change if changes in the relationship of items in a 
sentence are effected. This structural inter-relatedness in the sentence is 
important for the language teacher. This is because the linguist’s descrip- 
tion of the English language is based on this inter-relatedness of the parts 
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that constitute a sentence. In other words the linguist’s description of the 
syntax of English gives the teacher the necessary awareness that the 
syntactical differences between languages count in teaching English as 
a second-language to the Indian student and that the syntactical dissimi- 
larity should be brought home to him. Teaching English as a second- 
language in India cannot be fully effective unless the student is made 
aware of the syntactical difference between English and his mother- 
tongue. The teacher’s linguistic awareness, for instance, should persuade 
him to make clear to the student that the structure of the sentence “A dog 
dug a pit” is different from that of the same sentence conveying the same 
meaning in his mother-tongue, say Malayalam. In Malayalam the word 
order will be, “A dog a pit dug”. It is lack of awareness of this kind of 
syntactical dissimilarity that leads some Indians to say, “Where you are 
going?”, 

We have seen that linguistics is preoccupied with the phonological 
and structural analysis of language, that sentence is the unit which can 
display all the structural relations that are possible in a language, that 
language is a meaningful activity, and that linguistics on the whole is 
more occupied with the grammatical level than any other academic study 
connected with language. Perhaps it is because of the linguist’s concen- 
trated attention on the phonological and structural aspects of language 
that makes him subordinate vocabulary teaching to grammar teaching. 
The question, however, arises whether grammar must always dominate 
vocabulary. The linguist’s position is that a large vocabulary by itself 
does not help; what is required is the ability to construct sentences. But 
it may be argued that the converse is also true: an ability to produce 
grammatical sentences is not of much value if one does not have the 
vocabulary, and communication becomes easy if one has a command of 
both vocabulary and grammar. The native speaker of English acquires 
vocabulary easily being exposed to the language. But this is not the case 
with the second-language learner. In the Indian situation in which English 
is taught over a period of six to eight years, it is better that both grammar 
and vocabulary are taught side by side. Attention, however, must be paid 
to the fact that words acquire their meaning not by denotation alone but 
also by association, collocation and connotation. 

Acommon mistake in vocabulary teaching is to entertain the notion 
that for every word in the mother tongue there is an exact equivalent in 
the second-language. It is here that a knowledge of semantics can be of 
help to the teacher. D.A. Wilkins observes: “The problems of learning 
Vocabulary are caused by the lack of equivalence between the lexical 
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conversations, and Randolph Quirk’s S$. urvey of English on readings. The 
point to note is that the approach of the linguist is objective and not 
subjective. This aspect of linguistic study is important for the teacher in 
so far as he too can be, like the linguist, analytical and descriptive in his 
approach instead of being normative and prescriptive, 

Most Jinguists accept the distinction between the iangue and parole. 
This is a distinction pointed out by the Swiss linguist, F. De Saussure. 
Langue, he says, is language shared by all the members of a speech 
community whereas parole is the act of speech of each member of the 
community. A similar distinction is made by Chomsky too. According to 
him each individual possesses competence in the use of language which 
is different from his performance. It is competence that the linguist 
describes and not performance. So too, itis langue that he describes and 
not parole. This is because langue and competence are stable whereas 
parole and performance are unstable, and vary from individual to 
individual. De Saussure says that while parole is not the object of study, 
it provides the data from which statements about langue can be made. 

This distinction between langue and parole or competence and 
performance may not at first seem necessary for the teacher; moreover, 
insistence on langue may make him Prescriptive in his approach. Butan 
awareness of the distinction is helpful to him in that he will be able to 
ensure that heis teaching those parts of the /angue which have the greatest 
Practical value for his students, “What is more, instead of teaching the 
language ina situationally neutral context he can present it in a context 
which replicates as Closely as possible the one for which the language is 
being learned. It is no longer necessary to teach the entire system. ‘The 
Prioritiesofa language course may be reversed and items of languagemay 
be included or excluded solely because the needs of the pupils, and not 
the overall structure of the language, have been taken as the starting point. 
What is learned may be smaller in quantity and greater in guality.”"* 

Modem linguistics is by and large structuralist. It is structuralist 
because the linguist uses relational criteria; he identifies or defines 
linguistic Categories or units on the basis of the relations between parts 
of a sentence. He points out that an understanding of these relations is 
necessary to get at the meaning of the sentence, The meaning of the 
individual words in a sentence will not do. The overall meaning of the 
Sentence is likely to change if changes in the relationship of items in a 
sentence are effected. This Structural inter-relatedness in the sentence is 
important forthe language teacher. This is because the lin guist’s descrip- 
tion of the English language is based on this inter-relatedness of the parts 
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that constitute a sentence. In other words the linguist’s description of the 
syntax of English gives the teacher the necessary awareness that the 
syntactical differences between languages count in teaching English as 
a second-language to the Indian student and that the syntactical dissimi- 
larity should be brought home to him. Teaching English as a second- 
language in India cannot be fully effective unless the student is made 
aware of the syntactical difference between English and his mother- 
tongue. The teacher’s linguistic awareness, for instance, should persuade 
him to make clear to the student that the structure of the sentence “A dog 
dug a pit” is different from that of the same sentence conveying the same 
meaning in his mother-ton gue, say Malayalam. In Malayalam the word 
order will be, “A dog a pit dug”. It is lack of awareness of this kind of 
syntactical dissimilarity that leads some Indians to say, “Where you are 
going?”. 

We have seen that linguistics is preoccupied with the phonological 
and structural analysis of language, that sentence is the unit which can 
display all the structural relations that are possible in a language, that 
language is a meaningful activity, and that linguistics on the whole is 
more occupied with the grammatical level than any otheracademic study 
connected with language. Perhaps it is because of the linguist’s concen- 
trated attention on the phonological and structural aspects of language 
that makes him subordinate vocabulary teaching to grammar teaching, 
The question, however, arises whether grammar must always dominate 
vocabulary. The linguist’s position is that a large vocabulary by itself 
does not help; what is required is the ability to construct sentences. But 
it may be argued that the converse is also true: an ability to produce 
grammatical sentences is not of much value if one does not have the 
vocabulary, and communication becomes easy if one has a command of 
both vocabulary and grammar. The native speaker of English acquires 
vocabulary easily being exposed to the language. But this is not the case 
with thesecond-language learner. In the Indian situation in which English 
is taught over a period of six to eight years, it is better that both grammar 
and vocabulary are taught side by side. Attention, however, must be paid 
to the fact that words acquire their meaning not by denotation alone but 
also by association, collocation and connotation. 

A common mistake in vocabulary teaching is to entertain the notion 
that for every word in the mother tongue there is an exact equivalent in 
the second-language. It is here that a knowledge of semantics can be of 
help to the teacher. D.A. Wilkins observes: “The problems of learning 
vocabulary are caused by the lack of equivalence between the lexical 
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items of different languages... Vocabulary learning is learning to dis- 
criminate progressively the meanings of words in the target language 
from the meaning of their nearest equivalents in the mother tongue. It is 
also learning to make the most appropriate lexical choices for particular 
linguistic and situational contexts. The contribution that our understand- 
ing of vocabulary acquisition makes to teaching is largely that it enables 
us to define the necessary conditions for learning. The evaluation of 
vocabulary teaching is then a question of whether or not it meets these 
conditions.” 

A certain degree of semantic awareness tells the teacher that the 
translation equivalent of a word from the mother-tongue does not neces- 
sarily enable the student to learn the word, though it may be helpful to 
understand the new word in the particular context and that translation is, 
therefore, unsound as a technique of teaching meaning. Learning words 
from graded word-lists is also unsound. Such learning tends to seek 
mother-tongue equivalents to these words and ignores the fact that words 
in their situational and linguistic isolation do not yield their full meaning. 
Linguistics teaches us that words should be learnt in the context of their 
linguistic relationship. 

There are different schools of thought about language learning. Of 
these schools two are important; they are the behaviourist and the 
mentalist. The behaviourist point of view is based on the principle of 
stimulus, response and reinforcement. Every utterance is the result of 
some stimulus; the utterance forms a response to the stimulus; if the 
response is reinforced by acts of approval, learning takes place. The 
behaviourist theory is based on the assumption that language is a form of 
behaviour. According to Wilga M. Rivers, “Foreign language learning is 
basically a mechanical process of habit formation”.'* Nelson Brooks also 
asserts the same point of view. He says, “The single paramount fact about 
language learning is that it concerns, not problem solving, but the 
formation and performance of habits.” B.F. Skinner’s Verbal Behaviour 
is a defence of the behaviourist theory. The mentalist theory, however, 
maintains that all normal living human beings are endowed with some 
innate internal capacity for language acquisition that other animals do not 
have. Noam Chomsky not only upholds this view but also vigorously 
refutes Skinner’s assumptions about language learning. 

___ What should be the stand of a second-language teacher in this 
linguistic controversy? No teacher can base his teaching of the second 
language entirely and exclusively oneither of these theories since second- 
language learning is a matter of both nature and nurture. Every normal 
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human being has the natural capacity to learn languages, but to learn a 
language other than the language of his environment he requires some 
guidance, training or nurture. In other words, learning alanguage requires 
the operation of an innate capacity—a capacity that varies from individ- 
ual to individual and works most effectively when conditions are ideal. 
The most important condition is the aptitude of the learner. Next comes 
motivation ; the better motivated a person is the quicker and the easier he 
learns the language. Age too isa factor; younger persons learn languages 
quicker than older persons. The right type of environment is yet another 
condition; of all the conditions environment is the one that can be 
manipulated most, Classroom atmosphere, teaching methods, aids and 
materials, the knowledge, preparedness, personality, persuasiveness and 
perseverance of the teacher, etc., constitute environment. 

Every English teacher in India knows that one of the problems he has 
to contend with in the classroom arises from the pressure of the mother 
tongue on his students. That is to say, the mother tongue of the students 
of a particular language group learning English as a second-language 
influences their performance ii: English in such a way that almost all of 
them make the same mistakes in pronunciation, spelling, grammar and 
vocabulary. For instance, a faulty construction such as “Though he is 
hard-working, but he failed in the examination” in which ‘but’ is used 
instead of ‘yet’ or ‘still’ is the result of the influence of the mother tongue 
on the speaker. So is the utterance “I have given the examination” for “I 
have taken the examination”. 

How bestcan the teacher copes with this problem? Here again alittle 
linguistic awareness on the part of the language teacher can be useful in 
that the branch of linguistics called contrastive linguistics helps him 
compare the structures of the target language and the mother tongue to 
determine the points where they differ. So can each phoneme in the 
mother tongue be compared with the phonetically most similar ones in the 
second language. Such contrastive descriptions and analyses can be the 
basis for the preparation of language texts and tests and for the correction 
of students learning the second language. Robert Lado’s Linguistics 
Across Cultures deals with the importance of contrastive analysis in 
second-language teaching. He says that the inference of the student’s 
mother tongue accounts for a number of errors and difficulties that occur 
atthe time of learning, and afterwards in the use of the second-language. 
According to Lado, “...individuals tend to transfer the forms and mean- 
ings and the distribution of forms and meanings of their native language 
and culture to the forei gn language—both productively when attempting 
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to speak the language and act in the culture, and receptively when at- 
tempting to grasp and understand the language and the culture....”"® 

Structural differences between the target language and the mother 
tongue cause difficulty in learning and lead to mistakes in performance. 
Where structural differences are non-existent these difficulties and errors 
donotarise. But where differences exist,a comparative study—acontras- 
tive analysis—of the target language and the mother tongue is necessary, 
as learning a second language is essentially learning to overcome diffi- 
culties and errors. Such an analysis or study willreveal the differences and 
make it possible for the teacher to anticipate the difficulties the learners 
will have and to be certain as to what he should teach. The results of the 
analysis can be built into language teaching materials, syllabuses, tests 
and research for the benefit of teachers and students. 

What we have said above does not mean that the second-language 
teacher should be a linguist. Linguistics and language teaching are two 
different activities. There is, however, much in linguistics that can be of 
use in language teaching. This does not mean that the findings of the 
linguist should be wholly accepted by the teacher. Language teaching is 
a pragmatic business and no teacher should rely solely on the data drawn 
from linguistics; good linguistics may turn out to be bad psychology and 
ineffective pedagogy. Classroom techniques can hardly be guided by 
linguistics, 

Butthereisarelation between linguistics and language teaching; this 
cannotbeignored. Linguistics increases one’s awareness and understand- 
ing of the nature of language: Perhaps it does not give us specific points 
of information that can be built into our language teaching programme. 
It, however, enablesus to define the goals oflearning, determine the broad 
methodological approach, assess the value of particular techniques, and 
organise the language content, In short, as David Crystal points out, 
linguistics enables the teacher to ‘know about’ the language he is called 
upon to teach rather than merely ‘know’ it. According to him, “Language 
teachingis probably the most widespread application linguistics has these 
days..." What the language teacher stands to gain by his knowledge of 
linguistics can bestbe summed up in the words of D.A. Wilkins: “The real 
contribution of linguistics is to increase one’s understanding of the nature 
of language. Anyone who has studied linguistics is sensitized to language 
and thereby to the complexity of language learning. (He) will be better 
able to exercise critical judgment of attractive innovations in language 
pl including those that may claim to be supported by linguistic 

search. Language teaching still depends very heavily on the intuitive 
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interpretation that the teacher constantly has to make—interpretations of 
learning and of language. The study of linguistics roots those intuitions 
in a more complete understanding of language and in doing so refines 
them. This is why, in my judgment, the insights provided by linguistics, 
however, insubstantial they may appear, may ultimately be more signifi- 
cant than the ‘new facts’ it offers. There may be no operational definition 
of grammatical complexity and simplicity, but through his knowledge of 
the type of structure that language has, the linguistically sophisticated 
teacher’s judgment is better informed, though still subjective. The idea 
of teaching the most suitable vocabulary for a given group of learners may 
be just as effective in correcting bad vocabulary content as the rigorous 
application of a set of selectional criteria. The awareness that appropri- 
ateness of language choice is also a stylistic matter and that error is not 
to be identified solely with grammar, vocabulary or spelling, will prove 
as valuable to the teacher as any actual description of stylistic features that 
is yet available... The value of linguistics is that by increasing his 
awareness of language, it makes him more competent and therefore a 
better language teacher,” 
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FIVE 


TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Every language has its grammar. Whether it is one’s own mother 
tongue or a second-language that one is learning, the grammar of the 
language is important. This is because acceptability and intelligibility, 
both in speech and in writing within as well as outside one’s own circle 
or group, depend on the currently followed basic notions and norms of 
grammaticality. A knowledge of grammar is perhaps more important to 
a second-language learner than to a native speaker. This is because in the 
Process of acquiring the language the native speaker has intuitively 
internalised the grammar of the language whereas the second-language 
learner has to make a conscious effort to master those aspects of the 
language which account for grammaticality. It is, therefore, necessary for 
us, to whom English is a second-language, to learn the grammar of the 
language. 

In order that we may decide for ourselves our approach to the study 
of grammar, we should know what ‘grammar’ means to us. This is 
important in view of the fact that the place of English grammar in the 
School and college curriculum, the methods of teaching it, and its purpose 
and value have been the subject of controversy in recent years. 

The term ‘grammar’ has meant various things at various times and, 
often several things at the same time. English grammar in the beginning 
was greatly influenced by Latin grammar. Because of this influence the 
term ‘grammar’ was used at first to refer to all language study. Later, it 
Came to denote linguistic etiquette: the right and the wrong way to use 
English, Inthe eighteenth century Joseph Priestley, aman y-sided scholar 
and Scientist, made a feeble eff ort to warn against importing too much of 

atin grammar into English grammar. He said, “Language is a method of 
Conveying Our ideas to the minds of other persons, and the grammar of 
any language is a collection of observations on the structure of it, anda 
System of rules for the proper use of it.” 

The school grammars that were published subsequently, for ex- 
ample, C.T, Onion’s and J.C. Nesfield’s, followed the same tradition as 
theone started by Priestley; these grammars, however, were authoritative 
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and were expected to provide unequivocal answers in the same way as a 
dictionary provides meanings. In recent years the grammars of the 
Nesfield school have been heavily criticized as normative or prescriptive. 
Today what is followed is a ‘linguistic approach’; the merit of this 
approach is that it is descriptive. But here too we find differences among 
the grammarians; these differences are basically owing to their being 
structural, behaviouristic or pragmatic in their approach. Since they 
belong to different linguistic schools, they propose different models with 
differing theoretical implications. Each school has its own definition of 
‘grammar’ backed by a multitude of abstractions. For example, to some 
the word ‘grammar’ refers to inflexions, forms, paradigms, conjugations, 
etc. , whereas to Chomsky it means “simply a system ofrules that in some 
explicit and well-defined way assigns structural descriptions to sen- 
tences,”? 

Inthe firstchapter of his book, Writing Transformational Grammars: 
an Introduction*, Andreas Koutsoudas gives usa definition of ‘grammar’ 
after Chomsky. He says: “A grammar is a device that generates (i.e. 
enumerates) an infinite number of correct sentences of a given language 
and no incorrect ones.” He explains further that “a grammar is a device 
that tells the reader how to construct an infinite number of correct 
sentences of a language, and no incorrect ones”. According to Koutsou- 
das the word ‘device’ can be replaced by ‘finite set of rules’, ‘correct 
sentences’ by ‘grammatical or well-formed sentences’, and ‘incorrect 
sentences’ by ‘ungrammatical sentences’. With these substitutions he 1e- 
writes the definition thus: “A grammar is a finite set of rules which 
generates an infinite number of grammatical sentences of 4 given 
language and no ungrammatical ones.” The definition implies that Only 
those sentences of which there is the least doubtas to their grammaticality 
are grammatical sentences; this is an important point because in any 
language there are sentences whose grammaticality is questionable. 
Another point to note is that while a grammar generates an infinite 
number of sentences, the set of rules that generates them is finite. 

The definitions of ‘grammar’ lead usto the factthat grammar consists 
aie he a rid itis these rules that govern the system of language 
Bees ake a ay y which we communicate with each other. That 1S 
isa Syston r oE phenol Tepus incommorpaonas ae 
the consonants een b ‘heat | ee eee 
the differences between ‘hen s Iphaben), morphology Cora, poe 
tify’), semantics (meanin anty’, beautiful’, “bean tity and prani 

g and meaning relationship in language), and 
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syntax (word relationships and word order or sequence). The grammar of 
a language is thus essentially a logical, complete explanation of the way 
language operates. The complete grammar of any language would then 
bea guide in detail to the processes we go through in makin g sentences— 
even though we are unconscious of them as we speak and write our 
hundreds of sentences every day. 

What is important to note is that internalising the rules of grammar 
is necessary for us to communicate in a language. But the question 
remains: what should be our approach to the study of grammar? Over the 
years three approaches have been followed in the study of English 
grammar. These approaches which have had and are having a great deal 
of influence upon our attitudes towards grammar are the traditional, the 
structural and the transformational-generative. 

Before the eighteenth century the Study of the English language was 
neglected. Many Englishmen could not read and write and the few who 
could, preferred the classical languages (Greek and Latin) to English for 
their written documents; this is because these languages were the 
traditional languages of scholarship—the means by which the wisdom of 
the ancients had been passed down, Latin, in particular, was the lan guage 
of the Church and the University, and was used widely by the educated 
throughout Europe. By the eighteenth century, however, the knowledge 
of the Renaissance had been translated into the language everybody 
spoke. This and the gradual use of English for affairs of State and 
literature and the invention of the printing press generated a need for the 
Study of grammar. Characteristic of the age itself was a strong desire for 
regulation and order—observable in philosophy, literature, architecture 
and scientific thought. It was natural, then, that scholars should want to 
Codify what they felt was a disorderly language. And when various 
academies and committees failed to ‘improve and correct’ English, 
individual scholars took on the task. 

These scholars believed in universal grammar—a perfect grammar 
of which individual grammars were corruptions. (This belief ina 
universal grammar exists even today; this is because some grammatical 
features are shared by all languages.) Because the educated Englishmen 
of the eighteenth century knew Latin so well that they naturally believed 
that this classical language must be the closest to the universal grammar. 
The differences between English and Latin they considered errors or cor- 
Tuptions of English. The grammar textbooks of the period, then, were 
Written to Correct these errors and to prescribe desirable usage. As Dr. 
Johnson said in the Preface to his dictionary, “I have laboured to refine 
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our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from colloquial 
barbarism, licentious idioms, and irregular combinations.” 

In order to establish a language as ‘perfect’ as human beings could 
create, early grammarians obviously had to use Latin as a model from 
which to build an English grammar. Their difficulties were great, 
however, for as we know today, Latin and English differ significantly 
from one another despite their Indo-European ancestry. 

In Latin, morphology (word form) is far more important than syntax 
(word order). In English, however, we rely more on syntax than we do on 
morphology. It is true that we alter word form in English too; ‘run’ is 
changed into ‘ran’ or ‘drive’ into ‘drives’. But we can understand an 
English sentence in which the usual form changes are not made; for 
example, there is no difficulty in understanding the sentence, “The engine 
of the car run well when he drive the car fast”. The intended meaning of 
the sentence will not be grasped by us if our understanding depends 
primarily upon word form. As it is, however, it makes sense though it 
sounds awkward. 

What is essential to our understanding of English is syntax or word 
order. The sentence “Engine well runs the fast car the of drives the car he 
fast when” is unintelligible because its order is simply notcommon to the 
English language system. In Latin nearly the opposite is true. The form 
of most Latin words is more important than their position. Generally, 
failure to alter the form of Latin words results in confusion, But except 
for a few like ad and cum, most Latin words do not have fixed places 
within a sentence. 

To handle the discrepancies between the two languages, eighteenth 
century grammarians established many rules. And though these rules may 
have originally been derived from the operations of Latin grammar, they 
soon came to express the arbitrary judgment of textbook authors—when 
touse shall instead of will, for instance. These rules prescribed behaviour 
in the use of English. Those who followed them were ‘right’ and those 
who did not were ‘wrong’. There was no ‘betwixt and between’. 

More problems appeared when the grammarians attempted to 
analyse Englich structures in two ways—some in terms of lexical (dic- 
tionary) meaning and others in terms of grammatical function. 

Probably the most widely known definition of the sentence is based 
upon meaning: “A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought”, But what exactly is a thought? And if we could define it, how 
would we determine its completeness’? , 

Another popular definition is functional: “ A sentence must have a 


subject which names a person, place, thing or idea, anda predicate which 


fa 
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says something about the subject”. This explains a construction like “The 
child is crying”. But couldn’t “the crying child” also fit the definition? 
The word ‘child’ names a person, and the word ‘crying’ Says something 
about the child. 

The definitions of parts of speech are inconsistent. Some are 
explained in terms of meaning (e.g., “a noun names a person, place or 
thing”); others are explained in terms of function (e.g. “a conjunction 
connects words, phrases or sentences”), 

Despite inconsistencies like these the English grammar that was 
codified in the eighteenth century still exists with very little change in 
what is known as traditional grammar with its “correctness rules”. Notall 
these rules and concepts were bad ones, but some of them caused a great 
number of Taisunderstandings about the nature of English; also, they have 
caused many of us to become frustrated and inhibited in the use of 
English. Many linguists were, therefore, highly critical of the traditional 
grammar and even attempted to discredit practically all of this grammar, 

Today we have a set of linguists who look at language in a way 
different from that of the traditional grammarians. Their goals, however, 
are similar to those of the traditionalists: (i) to increase man’s knowledge 
about his language; (ii) to make thatknowledge accurate and truthful. But 
their methods are radically different. Instead of making judgments about 
how English should be used, modern linguists describe and analyse the 
elements of language, using inductive methods similar to those followed 
in Chemistry, Physics and other sciences, In other words, they do not 
prescribe language use, but describe it, Consequently, their work has 
come to be known as descriptive linguistics. 

What is the reason for this change in emphasis? Essentially linguists 
consider the entire framework of traditional grammar invalid. Influenced 
by the scientific orientation of the twen tieth century, they believe that the 
raw data of language, namely speech, should be studied and described in 
order to build a sufficient body of facts from which useful generalizations 
might be made. In doing this they emphasise the concept that language 
is speech rather than wri ting and thus give a new orientation towards the 
concept of usage. In applying the truths these linguists have learnt about 
language to the teaching of English grammar in our schools and colleges, 
they have evolved certain procedures used currently in what is known as 
Structural grammar. 

One of the primary characteristics of structural grammar is its 
division of the study of the language into two basic Parts: structure and 
Meaning. In general, the structural grammarian prefers to study the 
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grammatical forms or structures of the language before considering 
lexical meanings. He feels that the opposite approach, used by the 
traditional grammarian, interferes in the discovery of precisely how 
language works—that it keeps us from seeing that English is a system 
learnt by a recognition of certain repeated grammatical signals. 

Considering English grammar in terms of siructure is not so compli- 
cated as it seems. The native speakers remember learning lexical 
Meanings because this takes place every time they encounter anew word. 
They do not learn grammatical signals because this happens early and 
informally in their lives. But the second-language learner is not in the 
same position as the native speaker. He does not become as naturally 
exposed to the language as the native speaker. His internalisation of 
grammatical structures, though not complicated, is through deliberate 
exposure to the language. So, he has to learn both lexical meanings and 
grammatical signals more or less at the same time. 

To examine structure, the linguist begins with the sounds peculiar to 
English. He then records the sounds with the help of a set of symbols 
which are based on the phonetic alphabet and which are designed 
Particularly for that purpose. In this procedure words are represented as 
follows: ‘write? /rait/; ‘cute’ /kju:t/; ‘ready-made’ /redi’meid/. The 
smallest sound units which can be recorded (vowels and consonants, for 
example) are called phonemes, and they group together to form meaning- 
ful units of sound called morphemes. Semantically meaningful units of 
sound which appear alone in English are called free morphemes (e.g. 
boy’, ‘table’, ‘walk’ etc.) and those which do notappear alone are called 
bound morphemes (e.g. ‘-er’; ‘-est’, ‘-s’). A word like ‘reader’ is 2 
combination of a free morpheme (‘read’) and a bound morpheme (‘-er’)- 

x How do sounds become grammatically meaningful? The answer in 
brief is that they gain identity by (i) intonation, (ii) word form, and (iii) 
word order or sequence. If we regard the human voice asakind of musical 
instrument through which we make sounds by breathing out and by 
manipulating the tongue, the lips, and so forth, then the meaning of 
Se becomes apparent. Intonation involves pitch (the raising OF 
TA of voice level), stress (the emphasis upon a sound) and juncture 
we lage of the flow of sound)—all qualities which produce what 
e nT y call one’s tone of voice. Each of the three elements of 

By se to group sounds into grammatical units. } 
hes ying word form and word order as well as intonation, linguists 

e redefined the traditional parts of s eech, classifying them solely 
upon the basis of structure, and desi peech, classifying d 
a esignating these classes form class 
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Nouns, for instance, take certain endings and appear repeatedly in 
specific positions in sentences. This is also true of verbs, adverbs and 
adjectives. Other words, called function words, serve to group these four 
major classes (and certain pronouns which are a subclass of nouns) into 
sentence patterns basic to the English language. 

To analyse the grammatical properties of English sentences accord- 
ing to structure, we use the signals of intonation, word form and word 
order while at the same time we ignore the lexical meaning of individual 
words. Linguists frequently demonstrate this principle by analysing 
sentences utterly devoid of lexical meaning such as the following: 

The bosy raths minsly bonged the torps. 

From previous observations the structural grammarian knows that 
most English sentences consist of nouns followed by verbs, that these 
nouns are frequently signalled by special words like ‘a’, ‘an’, and ‘the’ 
which are knownas function words, and that nouns, verbs, adjectives and 
adverbs may be distinguished by characteristic endings. Using this 
information he can tell us the form class of each word in the sentence and 
how it functions: 

FW ADJ N ADV v FW N 
The bosy raths minsly bonged the torps 

Furthermore, the structural grammarian will point out that although 
we are not linguists, most of us ean probably identify the elements ia the 
sentences—without being able to define their meanings. 

This much information on English grammatical concepts, limited as 
itis, confirms that a ‘no-nonsense’ example, “The child is crying”, is a 
sentence. But it does not really tell us whether or not “the crying child” 
isasentence. Experts have observed, however, thatsome utterances stand 
alone, while others always occur with another utterance. For example, we 
do not use “as soon as”, “in the morning”, or “when he spoke” as separate 
utterances, but as parts of other expressions or as responses to other 
utterances: “I will write this paper as soon as I can”; “When are you 
going?”, “In the morning”; “When he spoke I knew him”; “When did you 
recognise him?”, “When he spoke”. 

Many structural grammarians then would regard a sentence to be an 
utterance which may occur alone or one which may occur in response to 
a previous construction. To distinguish between the utterances men- 
tioned, the first type is sometimes referred to as a major sentence and the 
second type as a minor sentence. Major sentences appear alone; minor 
sentences (identified usually as phrases or clauses in written English) do 
notappear alone In addition,certaindefinitearrangements ofgrammatical 
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elements recur with major sentences. In fact they recur so obviously and 
so often that they are known as the basic sentence patterns of the English 
language. 

In addition to grammatical distinctions like these, the structural 
grammarian notes that numerous constructions seem to consist of two 
parts, parts he designates immediate constituents. The immediate con- 
stituents are customarily the subject and the predicate. To illustrate this, 
the structural grammarian may use one of a number of diagram-like 
methods, some of which are very different from the diagrams used in 
traditional grammar. A main distinction, however, is that the structural 
grammarian does not chan ge the word order—primarily because it is the 
relationship between words (syntax) which is most important to him. All 
this becomes clear if we analyse an example: 

The thin boy with shaggy hair could answer difticult questions. 
The structural grammarian might ask us first to mark pairs of words which 
we feel have the closest relationships. Our diagram might then look like 
this: 

The thin boy with shag gy hair could answer difficult questions. Our 

next step would be to group these pairs of words according to clear 
relationships. Certainly we cannot group ‘shaggy hair’ and ‘could 
answer’; therefore, our grouping must be like this: 
k The thin boy with shaggy hair uld answer difficult questions. There 
isa definite break between ‘hair’ and ‘could’, but the group ‘the thin boy 
with shaggy hair’ (the Subject) does have a definite relationship to the 
second group ‘could answer difficult questions’ (the predicate). 

Whatever be its Merits, immediate constituent analysis has some 
weaknesses. One of the weaknesses is that the point of division is not 
always clear and that it may vary slightly depending upon the structural 
grammarian. Another weakness Consists in the fact that some word groups 
simply do not lend themselves to immediate constituent analysis. 

What is of great significance to us, however, is that structural 
grammarians work with structures in use and do not seek the help of 
another language system. Furthermore, they have established that the 
recurring forms and sequences of English comprise a signalling system 
which is instrumental to our communicative ability. 

Structural grammar has been an innovative and important approach 
to the discovery of knowledge about English. Consequently, it has been 
called new grammar. All the same many linguists feel today that 
ret grammar does not sufficiently explain the operations of the 

gvage. It provides an analysis fora given sample of language, 
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and serves as a practical approach to the study of the language in the 
classroom, but it does not reveal how English sentences are produced in 
the first place. To determine this and to establish still newer truths about 
the English language, anumber of scholars have developed what is known 
as transformational-generative grammar. 

While the traditionalists seek to prescribe language use and the 
structuralists attempt to describe it, the transformational-generative 
grammarians want to theorise it by discovering an explanation that will 
solve the remaining mysteries of grammar. 

The most provocative of these mysteries is the competence of the 
native speaker of English. How does a native speaker manage to compose 
grammatical sentences which he has never heard before? Conversely, how 
is he able to utter sentences which are unique? At the same time how does 
he comprehend differences in sentences which appear to be the same in 
structure, yet are different in meaning as in ‘John is easy to please’ and 
‘John is eager to please’? 

Noam Chomsky’s book, Syntactic Structures, published in 1957, was 
the first significant attempt by a linguist to account for this aspect of 
language. According to Chomsky the structural approach, based on an ex- 
amination ofa given number of utterances, though valuable, is limited for 
at least three reasons: (i) it deals with a comparatively small sampling of 
language which is subject to change; (ii) it describes the state of this lan- 
guage sample, but not the operations of a language as a whole; (iii) it 
describes the performance (i.e. the sentences we may produce at a given 
timc), but not competence (i.e. the knowledge we have of how to produce 
sentences). 

Chomsky maintains that competence in the use of language comes 
from an innate knowledge of certain rules or principles which govern the 
operations of language. These rules are not the directives we come across 
in traditional grammar which say whatisrightand what is wrong. But they 
Tepresent certain systematic processes which occur in language. Since our 
knowledge is internal and cannot be described, grammarians find it 
necessary to hypothesize a representation of it. 

The meaning of grammar then assumes still another dimension in the 
work of the transformationalists. When they speak of grammar, they are 
not speaking of description itself, but of the particular theory which 
according to them, provides acomplete, consistent explanation of the way 
a language operates. The difference between a linguistic theory and a 
linguistic description is that the latter describes a body of historically 
Elven utterances whereas the former not only describes the same body of 
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historically given utterances butalso describes possible future utterances. 
The theory explains and describes what is in existence and also predicts 
what will be. 

The transformational-generative approach to language is character- 
ised by abstraction. This is more so because of the transformationalist’s 
use of modern symbolic logic (what appears to be along series of algebra- 
like equations) anda great deal of new terminology to present the theories. 
It is here that the transformational-generative grammar becomes most 
complex and most annoying to its critics. In spite of the difficulty 
experienced by ordinary people in understanding the iransformational 
concepts, yet they may well become the most important ones regarding 
language. 

The transformationalists’ emphasis is upon the sentence. They point 
out that when we learn a language we do not learn individual words or 
sentences out of context; instead we learn a mechanism or device which 
enables us to compose sentences, 

We might regard our sentence-producing mechanism as acomputer. 
Items go into the computer and sentences come out of it. Roughly 
speaking, these items are: (i) the sounds we pronounce in sentences, (ii) 
the siructures which compose sentences, and (iii) the meanings we hope 
loconvey in sentences. The sentences produced by our internal computer 
are first of all grammatical ones and are produced with the help of sets of 
rules. In other words, the components of a transformational-generative 
grammar are: its (i) Phonological component, (ii) syntactic component, 


and (iii) semantic component, The exact relationship of these aspects is 


still unknown, But linguists are hard at work on it. In contrast to the 
Structuralists’ emphasis u 


: pon phonology, transformationalists have 
given the syntactic component the most attention. One of the significant 
discoveries isthat syntax has two principles or sets of rules which underlie 
the formation of sentences. These are: (i) phrase-structure rules and (ii) 
transformational rules, 
, Phrase-structurerules relate tothe generative’ aspect of transforma- 
Uonal-generative grammar. The generative grammar contains (i) lists OF 
sets’ of symbols, and (ii) ruies which tell us how to combine the symbols 
So that we might create all the sentences of a language—if this were 
possible. Transformationalists, like structuralists, recognise thatthereare 


Sentences basic to the language—sentences from which all others are 
derived. These simple declarative sentences produced by phrase-struc- 
ture rules they oall kernels, and the many sentences which are variations 
upon these basic ones they 


designate transformations. 
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Instead of breaking an existing sentence down to its immediate. 
constituents the transformationalist attempts to create the original forma- 
tion of the sentence. A basic kernel sentence is represented in symbols 
by the following phrase-structure rule: 

S > NP + VP 
The symbols are simply an economical way of stating that sentence (S) 
consists of a noun phrase (NP) and a verb phrase (VP) in that order. The 
arrow means ‘must berewritten as’. Sometimes the samc rule is expressed 
graphically by what is called a branching tree diagram. 


VP 
Dogs A 
The transformationalist, like the structuralist, makes clear that a basic 
sentence is made up of a subject (NP) and a predicate (VP). 

Additional phrase-structure rules specify the kinds of NP’s and VP’s 
which comprise kernel sentences. In transformational-generative gram- 
mar NP may mean either a single word ora group of words—either anoun 
alone, as in the above exaniple, anoun preceded by ‘the’ or ‘his’ oranoun 
substitute like ‘she’ or ‘they’. Similarly, VP may meaneithera single verb 
Plus its object or a verb plus an adverb. Sentences like ‘The dogs bark 
loudly’, ‘The boy hitthe ball’, etc., are typical kernel sentences generated 
by phrase-structure rules. 

The children of native speakers learn somehow to make all these 
kernel sentences. The phrase-structure rules then are a representation of 
how the transformationalist thinks our internal sentence-making mecha- 
nism works. Even at an early age, however, these children begin to make 
more complicated sentences than these basic ones. These sophisticated 
sentences, derived from the kernels, are made by means of transforma- 
tional rules. The children are not aware that they apply these rules, but it 
is the rules that make it possible for them to (i) rearrange the elements of 
the kernel, (ii) expand elements of the kernel, or (iii) delete elements from 
the kernel, 

Probably the easiest transformation to understand is the interroga- 
tive. In this instance the rule shows us how to arrange elements so that 
from akernel like ‘Johnis going home’ we can derive the question ‘Is John 
going home?’, Another rule transforms ‘I heard the news’ and ‘John’s 
team won’ into ‘I heard the news that John’s team won’. Still another rule 
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serves to delete while transforming ‘She was bakingacake’ into ‘She was 
baking’. 

These transformations are simple ones, but the entire process be- 
comes increasingly complicated as more transformational operations are 
needed to account for sentences which contain clauses, phrases, or 
passive voice, forexample. All the transformational rules, like the phrase- 
structure rules, appear in symbols with arrows separating the structure as 
it is, and the structure as it may be rewritten. So, while we take our 
Sentence-making ability for gran ted, producing long sentences with ease, 
the transformationalist’s representation is itself a considerable achieve- 
ment—sometimes requiring pages of mathematical notations (which 
boggle the mind of the ordinary student). 

In addition to outlining the operations which characterise sentence- 
making, transformationalists are seeking an explanation of our ability to 
recognise the difference in meaning between sentences like ‘John is eager 
to please’ and ‘John is easy to please’. Transformationalists suggest that 
in addition to syntactic rules there are rules of phonology which serve to 
convert the abstraction of every sentence into its pronounceable form, and 
rules of semantics which generate interpretations of suntences. Though 
much work is still to be done, transformational-gencrative grammar to 


this extent suggests the kind of relationship which exists between these 
Major aspects of language. 


sentence analysis beyond the Point reached by structural study. Those 
who consider it a Separate theory believe that the two approaches— 
structural and tansformational—generative—cannot be reconciled. ‘ 
Whether transformational-generative grammar is related to tradi- 
tional grammar is a Somewhat easier question since most linguists seem 
to agree that it is. The main resemblance is found in the notion of a 
universal grammar-the ideathat general principles exist which govern the 
Operations of language and which are applicable to all languages. A 
Corollary is that these Principles relate in some way to the intrinsic 


In 
the relationship of traditional, stru 
live grammar, some Predict an eve; 
to the study of language. Each app! 
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to our knowledge of English, and each has assimilated some of the facts 
and methods of the one preceding it. 

From the foregoing summary of the three main approaches to 
grammar one thing is quite evident: the study of grammar is an integral 
part of the study of language; we cannot, however, teach grammar 
dissociating it from the language. It is also clear that the knowledge of 
grammar enables us to use the language in an acceptable and intelligible 
manner. Both descriptive and prescriptive approaches aim at improving 
the language learner’s receptive and productive skills. 

The prescriptive grammarians try to lay down what sort of language 
ought to be used whereas the descriptive grammarians are more con- 
cerned with trying to describe what language is used. The approach of the 
descriptive grammarian leads us to the notion that more than one form 
may be acceptable and that correctness is a matter of conforming to the 
language fashions around us. In the prescriptive, traditional approach 
certain usages are condemned as incorrect. For example, we have the use 
of ‘It’sme’ instead of ‘It’sI’ or ‘Heis tallerthan me’ instead of ‘He is taller 
than I’. The conventional notion of correctness insisted upon by prescrip- 
tive grammarians is the result of the influence of Latin grammar on 
English grammar and has perhaps lost its validity since English unlike 
Latin is a living language and good English is not always ‘correct’ 
English. As Quirk says: “Mostof the ‘problems’ of English grammar crop 
up because of a clash between the very definite but often very different 
conventions of the wider circle of the nation as a whole.”* But as teachers 
and learners of English as a second-language our effort should be to learn 
what may be called Standard English as defined by Quirk himself in The 
Use of English.. One of the points Quirk emphasises is that “so far as the 
majority of the grammatical features are concerned, there is no disagree- 
ment among the members of the English-speaking world about what is 
right and what is wrong.” Our approach to the teaching of grammar 
should be such that we should draw the attention of our students to the 
general patterns of the language as itis spoken and written by the educated 
English-speaking community without laying down what sort of language 
Ought to be used. To quote Quirk once again: “The very fact that usage 
is divided, that we are all aware that some say one thing and some another 
in these disputed areas, should itself make it obvious that itis impossible 
to call one ‘correct’ and the other ‘incorrect’. One might as well argue 
about whether ‘begin to work’ is more correct than ‘start to work’ or 
Whether a plain tie is more correct than a striped one, cotton underwear 
More correct than nylon.” 
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In India too as in the West there is a lot of discussion on the — 
of English grammar and correctness, Certain articles and ars ies 
lished in The Hindu in May-June 1982 reflect the nature of the : serv 
When Anniah Gowda, D. Anjaneyulu and N. Chandrasekharan are A : 
teaching of grammar along traditional lines, S. — hat =e 
Vishnu Bhat are for the direct method of teaching. Gowda says: 
should go back to the study of grammar. The dry-as-dust ea 
teaching, harnessed to the demandsof grammarand syntax, what Sy ge 
Smith cailed ‘the nonsense of grammar’ has to be re-adopted. Wha ie 
need to restore is the teaching of correct English as the essential 
through which all writing whether creative or not must be va F 
Children do need to learn the basic rules of grammar as well as ee a 
regarded as good practice, If they do not, they will neither be ab: he 
express ‘accurately’ what they mean nor learn to discriminate w 
reading or listening to what other people have to say,” ina 

aT Pleaforthedirectmethodofteaching, Swaminathan and da 
say: “It is well to remember that the object of English teaching in Indi 
is not to produce a Winston Churchill ora J. Krishnamurthi, but to a 
generations of young men and women to transact their professional i 
which is predominantly English speaking, The direct method of teaching 
(the approach which is sometimes unscientifically called the ssa 
approach) would seem more useful than the pedantic and pedagogi 
grammar-patronising approach,”® 

Many and serious confusions and conflicts seem to be there all over 
the world in the field of 
to find favour with 


discipline and thatit has intellectual appeal, apart from practical benefits. 
There are also 


grammar. P.Gurrey į 
Longman, 1961) su 
grammar class is 
grammatical rules may be thorou: 
and yet not applied in practice; (ii 
forms and functions are Not sati: 
teaching grammar with its emph 
ships, grammatical functions an 


ghly understood and learnt by a sidet 
) Most of the definitions of grammat 
sfactory; (iii) the traditional method S 
asis on parsing of words, word relatio 

d analysis is inadequate. 
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Michael West who is an advocate of the principle of controlled 
vocabulary believes that “the cure for bad grammar is not more grammar 
but short advances within a graded and controlled vocabulary followed 
by long plateaus of assimilation”. He, however, lists the following points 
in favour of teaching grammar: (i) grammar teaches us “the concealed 
liabilities of a vocabulary”; (ii) grammar is a set of labour-saving rules, 
explanations and patterns which economise effort in language learning; 
(iii) grammar is a preventive and corrective medicine, safeguarding or 
rectifying those points which are especially liable to error.’ 

In this confusion of differing approaches, theories, debates and 
discussions on the usefulness or otherwise of the teaching of grammar 
what should be the standpoint of a teacher of English in India? Certainly 
he cannot do without grammar. Grammar is essential to second-language 
learning. As Wilkins observes: “The acquisition of the grammatical 
system of a language remains a most important element in language 
learning. The grammar is the means through which linguistic creativity 
is ultimately achieved and an inadequate knowledge of the grammar 
would lead to serious limitations on the creativity for communication. A 
notional syllabus, no less than a grammatical syllabus, must seek to 
ensure that the grammatical system is properly assimilated by the 
learner.”!° What Wilkins means is that grammar should be taught; without 
a knowledge of the grammar of the language, one’s learning of the 
language is inadequate; conscious learning of grammar is slowly con- 
verted into an automatic process. 

Once it is admitted that teaching grammar is necessary the question 
arises: how is it to be taught? We have seen that the insights of modern 
linguistics have given us the structural approach and the. transforma- 
lional-generative approach in preference to the traditional approach. 
There is much to be said in favour of the descriptive approach. But 
prescriptivism inherent in the traditional approach, though reprehensible 
from a purely linguistic point of view, can be a help to the teacher; for his 
task is to lead his students to a certain degree of conformity through the 
laying down of norms. A good teacher should, therefore, be eclectic in his 
approach; he need notacceptany one theory in toto; he should select what 
is best suited for his purpose in the classroom. He need not have a whole- 
heartedcommitmentto traditional grammar; nor should he reject outright 
the insights of modern linguistics. He should explain and describe the 
grammatical aspects of structures, illustrate them with examples and lay 
down certain rules for his students’ guidance and practice. In other words 
he should have his own approach based on a synthesis of the insight he 
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has acquired from his study of the different approaches to the teaching of 
grammar. 
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SIX 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Over the years there have been different methods employed for the 
teaching of English as a second-language. These methods may be 
mentioned here. The earliest method is the one generally known as the 
Grammar-Translation Method. This is actually the same as the method 
used for teaching classical languages like Latin and Greek and is also 
called the ‘Classical Method’. The method insisted on the memorisation 
of grammatical rules and translation of related texts, and paid little 
attention to speaking and reading as skills to be developed. The method 
Presupposes that the process of translation will enable the student to 
master the syntax, phraseology, idioms etc., of the second-language. 
According to H.E. Palmer, this method is replete with weaknesses, He 
catalogues these weaknesses as follows: “It is one which treats all 
languages as if they were dead, as if each consisted essentially of a 
collection of ancient documents to be deciphered and analysed ... Itis the 
one which categorically ignores all considerations of phonetics, pronun- 
ciation and acoustic image, and boldly places language on a foundation 
of alphabets, spellings and writing systems... Itis the one which assumes 
translation to be the main oronly procedure for the learning of vocabulary 
-» It is the one which assumes that word and sentence structure is to be 
attained mainly or solely through the memorising of the so-called rules 
of grammar.” 

Asa reaction against the Grammar-Translation Method, there came 
into vogue the Natural Method. This was based on the belief that the best 
one could do to teach a foreign language was ‘to follow nature’. That is 
to say, the maximum exposure of the child to the target lan guage without 
the least interference from the mother tongue, would enable the child to 
learn the language. 

The Natural Method in course of time was reformed, and this gave 
riseto what is commonly knownas the Direct Method. The Direct Method 
is a logical extension of the Natural Method; it is also an offshoot of the 
Behaviourist School of Psychology. It insists that the key to all language 
learning lies in association; it stresses the need for direct association 
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between experience and expression in the foreign language. The aim is 
to enable the student to think in the foreign language and to cultivate an 
unerring language sense. This method recognises that language sense has 
its roots in the spoken language and lays stress on the Oral Approach. 

The Direct Method has certain limitations. For one thing the method 
is not all that direct; for only a limited number of words can be directly 
associated with their meanings or the objects they represent. Moreover, 
its main claim thatit teaches a foreign language directly, and not through 
the mother tongue, is only partly true. As D.H. Stott says, “The clever 
youngster thrives on the Direct Method by defeating it.” The mother 
tongue equivalents of words may not be used by the teacher but may be 
in the student’s mind, and the student does notexclude them from hisown 
mind. 

Another limitation of this method arises from its neglect of the 
language skills like writing and reading because of overemphasis on oral 
work, The Direct Method practically ignores the study of grammar; this 
is not desirable because a knowledge of grammar is useful to the students 
to correct errors and strengthen language habits. 

In spite of these limitations it may be admitted that the Natural 
Method and the Direct Method are historically important. This is because 
these two methods stress the primacy of speech and habit-formation 
through repetition in language learning and enable the students to have 
a teal command of the larget language and have thus considerable 
influence on modern language pedagogy. 

The main problem in teaching a second-language lies in the selection 
and grading of appropriate language material for classroom instruction. 
The Direct Method did not make much progress because it neglected the 
above fact. The pioneering work in the preparation of language materials 
for instruction was carried out at first by a well-known educational 
psychologist, E.L. Thorndike. Accordin g to him for language teaching to 
be effective and economical, whatis to be done is to find out which words 
are needed most. With this principle in mind he collaborated with Lorge 
Ps completed The Teacher’ s Wordbook of 30,000 Words which formed 
a i of the word-lists prepared subsequently? However, it soon 
faci e evident that vocabulary frequency alone could not be a guiding 
= Fi ahs cme ofa word ata particular stage in the Teaming 
Thorndike’s Wordbook aa aie in Beet: The resni an 

eers of Fick ~~ heInterimReport on Vocabulary Select! f 
Faucett and West i giish as a Foreign Language prepared by P almer, 
est in consultation with Thorndike. Later, Michael West 
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prepared a number of textbooks and supplementary readers based on 
carefully chosen vocabulary. His aim was to popularise his view that 
learning to read a foreign language would be easier than learning to speak 
it. West’s method did not become popular because of the exclusive 
emphasis on reading which made classroom work dull. However, his 
views constituted a corrective influence on those who advocated the 
Direct Method and neglected the passive skills in language learning. 

A recent method, which has become popular and still holds sway in 
India, is what may be called the Structural Method. The method has 
stemmed from the Structural Approach (which we have discussed in an 
earlier chapter). Palmeristredited with having madea beginning with the 
Structural Approach. The Structural Approach emphasises the fact that 
acquiring a command of the basic structures of a language rather than 
learning words in it is the most important thing in learning the language. 
The usefulness of vocabulary is limited without a knowledge of basic 
structures. Palmer’s name is generally associated with the Modified 
Direct Method, but actually his concern was with the practical problems 
of teaching English as a foreign language. Palmer designed suitable 
materials for instruction through scientific gradation and insisted on 
pattern practice or practice in the use of a large number of chosen 
sentences within a range of controlled vocabulary.* The results of his 
work undertaken in the years before the Second World War are found in 
his A Grammar of English Words. Two others who have continued with 
the work of Palmer in later years are A.S. Homby and Bruce Pattison. 
Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English deserves special 
mention in this context. 

A good deal of work on the Structural Approach has been carried out 
simultaneously in the USA, too. The contributions of L. Bloomfield and 
C.C. Fries are sign’ficant in this context. Fries describes the Structural 
Approach in the following words: “The fundamental feature of this new 
approach to language teaching is a new basis upon which to build the 
teaching materials. This new approach to the selection and ordering of 
materials rests upon (a) a scientific descriptive analysis of the language 
to be learnt, (b) a scientific, descriptive analysis of the language of the 
learner, (c) a systematic, comparison of these two descriptive analyses in 
order to bring out completely the difference of structural patterning of the 
two language systems.” 

The Structural Method, which is also called the Oral Method, insists 
that to secure a practical command of English we should know well how 
the word order, the structural words and the word forms are employed to 
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construct sentences or meaningful patterns of expression. It also insists 
on graded structures. Thatis to say, the simple structure must precede the 
difficult one. In a good syllabus of graded structures, language items to 
be taught are all set down precisely and in detail. While teaching 
structures through the Oral Method the student hears the new speech unit 
from the teacher, recognises it as a series of meaningful sounds, and 
perhaps understands it. This enables the student to imitate the sounds 
without analysing individual words, and later to reproduce the structure 
in an appropriate situation. 

The two essential features of the Structural Method are careful 
grading of structures and vocabulary control. But there are also certain 
basic assumptions regarding the nature of language and the methods best 
suited for the presentation of linguistic items. J.B. Bruton in a working 
Paper presented at the Nagpur Seminar in 1958 summarises these 
assumptions thus: “(a) language is primarily a spoken thing and ... 
therefore, our approach to a foreign language should in the first instance 
be through its spoken forms; (b)... mastery over the signalling system of 
a language is more important than detailed knowledge of the forms of the 
language; (c) ... this mastery is best acquired by repetition of the various 
components of the system in varied forms; (d) ... since language arises 
from Situation, the teacher’s task is to create meaningful situations from 
which language will arise easily and naturally; (e).... mastery overa given 
range of structures and confidence in their use are best imparted by 
concentrating on the teaching of one item at a time; (f) ... each item must 
be fiemly established orally before pupils encounter it in their text- 
books.’ € The Structural Syllabus is dependent for its success on the 
gradation of structures and, therefore, “states which items are to be taught 
at each stage and goes a step further by indicating the order in which the 
a. should be presented.” Bruton lays down the following criteria for 
gradation of Structures: “(i) area of difference: between the learner's 

language and English—a factor which has to be given due weight in 
determining the difficulty of various items; (ii) usefulness and teachabil- 
ity: the needsand interests of the pupils at different stages and also certain 
ae ie which may be experienced in creating a propet 
Wipe a a Particular structure can be presented; (iii) surrender 
related course ME a meme Dre pasena mo 
eA Besle ia = a certain mastery over the a 
insisig on’ basi grading of structures the Structural Syllabu 
asic vocabulary within which the structures should be 
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operated. Thus Bruton maintains that grading of structures and vocabu- 
lary control are essential features of the Structural Approach. 

The Structural Approach is also called the Structural-cum-Situa- 
tional Method. A language is best learnt through practice in real $ 
situations; this is because of the close relation that exists between expe- 
rience and expression. The theory is that each structure must be presented 
in meaningful situations. There are two kinds of situations, artificial and 
real. Situations can be artificially created or improvised. Appropriate 
situations may be created by the use of objects in the classroom or outside, 
by gestures and actions, by the use of pictures and by drawing on the 
blackboard. We can call these contextually presented situations. Even 
ideas expressed in words like ‘hate’, ‘love’, etc., can be contextualised 
and presented to the learner. Every structure must be encountered and 
practised in a context of situation. 

It is essential that the structures are drilled properly and repeated in 
meaningful contexts. The sentence patterns must be practised in illustra- 
tive sentences drawn from the students’ own experience and activities. 
Substitution tables must be used to drill the patterns. Individual drill and 
group drill can be tried. Chorus work also can be attempted. To exact a 
high standard the teacher has to insist on more and more correctness in 
each repetition. The procedure that may be followed in the Structural 
Method is as follows: (a) revision of the previous structure; (b) presen- 
tation of the new structure; (c) creating situations to teach the structure; 
(d) individual/group drill or chorus work; (e) reading from the substitu- 
tion tables; (f) teaching vocabulary; (g) model reading of the lesson by the 
teacher; (h) silent reading by the students; (i) comprehension questions; 
G) loud reading by the students; (k) composition questions; (1) assign- 
ment. 

The Structural Method has gained currency in India in recent years, 
and has been found effective at lower levels. Butitis also pointed out that 
the method is inadequate at the higher levels. Without making any 
exaggerated claims for the method, we may say that it is quite effective 
in the hands of trained, dedicated teachers. Inadequate teacher-training 
has been the cause of the setback the Structural Approach has suffered in 
India. Effective teaching depends on the teacher and his ‘eclectic’ ability 
to adopt and adapt methods and approaches to suit his classroom 
environment. That is to say, even when his classroom work is mainly 
based on the Structural Approach, he should be prepared to incorporate 
into his teaching techniques useful concepts from other approaches and 
methods. The more knowledge he can have from his study of different 
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approaches, the better he will be able to combine this knowledge with 
practical experience to produce a suitable teaching methodology for his 
own purposes. The professional English language teacher should notonly 
have the required personal qualities butalso training in the disciplines and 
fields of study appropriate to the language teaching process. 

Apart from the methods and approaches linguists have recom- 
mended for the teaching of a second-language, there are certain basic 
principles common to all good language teaching. No teacher should, 
however, forget that there is no one method suitable for all occasions and 
that the teacher cannot decide a priori that a particular method is the only 
one that he must use. What is important for the teacher is to find out what 
approach and what method will enable him to realise a particular 
objective under a set of particular circumstances. 

According to D.A. Wilkins, there are three basic principles a second- 
language teacher should follow. The first principle is that he should have 
clearly defined objectives. The second principle is that once the objec- 
tives are realistically defined the classroom activities should be so 
designed as to realise these objectives. Wilkins says: “When objectives 
have been defined, the most important principle is to ensure that the 
linguistic and learning experience is planned so as to be completely 
representative of the objectives and of the different components of these 
objectives.” This principle is based on the truth that practice makes 
permanent, though not perfect. Elaborating the principle Wilkins points 
out that ‘we learn what we do’ and that experience is all that matters. SO, 
a teacher’s duty is to provide a learning experience for his students. The 
language—learning experience consists of four activities—speaking, lis- 


tening, reading and writing. These four activities under the guidance of 
a teacher lead the students to the objectives. That is to say, they are given 
practice to acquire the skill of sı 


ractice to i peaking intelligibly and acceptably, of 
listening with understanding, of reading and comprehension and writing 
with clarity and correctness, 


Wilkins while enunciating the second principle speaks of “listening 
activities to be representative of learning activities” and recommends the 
“principle of representative proportions.” What he means is that the 
activity in the classroom should be in proportion to the need of the 
objective. If the need is for listening comprehension then the activity 
should lay emphasis on this skill rather than on other skills. Itis agai his 


principle that should enable the teacher to decide how long spoken 
language should be taught in preference to the written language and what 
Proportionate importance should be given to speech vis-a-vis writing and 
to production skills vis-a-vis reception skills. 
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The third principle which he enunciates is that learners should 
“model their own language performance on significant instances of 
target-language behaviour”. He further explains: “Language learning 
will proceed more efficiently if specific instances of language behaviour 
are modelled for the learner and ifheis given ample opportunity to engage 
in analogous behaviour based on the model provided.” Textbooks 
containing selections of excellent prose writings and teaching aids such 
as tapes and records prepared by educational experts will come in handy 
when this principle is put into practice. 

The above principles are to a certain extent vague and abstract; they 
are perhaps more theoretical than practical. But practically useful 
guidelines for teaching English as a second-language can be deduced 
from the methods and priciples discussed above. These guidelines are 
catalogued below: 


(a) Practice makes permanent; therefore, practice, both oral and written, 
under the teacher’s supervision is necessary for leaming to be 
effective. 

(b) Close attention is essential for efficient learning. 

(c) Exactimitation is essential; therefore, exposure of the learner to good 
English should be made possible. 

(d) Mistakes, although unavoidable, are harmful. Work should be so 
organised as to promote the practice of correct English rather than 
incorrect English. 

(e) Mistakes should be corrected as soon as possible. 

(f) The systematic eradication of mistakes should follow the principle 
of dealing with one type of mistake at a time. 

(g) Systematic teaching should be reinforced with the help of well- 
written texts. 

(h) The golden rule for the teaching of reading is for the teacher to do 
nothing for the learner that the learner can safely do for himself. 

(i) The above rule is most easily applied when texts are well annotated 
and glossed or when students are capable of using suitable diction- 
aries and other works of reference. 

G) A student’s English cannot become better than the English he is’ 
exposed to. 

(k) ‘Tough’ work which is certain to be done badly should never be set; 
any assignment given to the learner should be simple enough and 
should be on the basis of a proper grading. 

(I) In a good lesson the teacher may control, direct, counsel and 


kez 
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encourage, but the students are at work all the time. 


(m) A good teacher almost always tries to get the right answer out of the 


(n) 
(0) 


p) 


(q) 
(r) 


(s) 


0) 


(u) 


class before supplying or confirming it himself. 

Lecturing does not teach much language. 

Correctness of speech rests almost entirely on habit. Correctness of 
writing rests largely on habit, but writing may be improved (because 
writing allows time for reflection and checking) by the application 
of rules and reference to safe models. 

For most learners coarse and simple rules are the kind which do most 
good. Subtleties and complexities are best tau ght through controlled 
Practice and the demonstration of models. 

Demonstration nearly always gets better results than explanation. 
Constant evaluation is necessary in order to discover whether the 
teaching is successful. This does not necessarily steal time from 
teaching. Many types of evaluation teach as well as test. 
Motivation is a basic principle of all kinds of teaching. Positive 
reinforcement (making correct performance agrecable) is pleasanter 
for everybody, and usually more effective, than negative reinforce- 
ment. Encouragement for correct work, and sympathy, combined 
with quick and clear correction, when things go wrong, are to be 
recommended. But inattention or indolence can legitimately be 
discouraged by downright unpleasantness, 

A teacher should never close his eyes to mistakes in expression or 
failures in comprehension because he feels he must press on through 
the syllabus. Teaching even two-thirds of the syllabus well will do 
more good than teaching the whole syllabus badly. 


A well-designed examination is a powerful incentive to good 
teaching and good learning. 
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SEVEN 


HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION 


We have already noticed that there are varieties of English and that 
we, Indian learners of English, aim at learning to speak a variety of 
English that is the most widely acceptable and intelligible and that attracts 
the least attention to itself. In other words, the Indian student’s aim to 
learn to speak and write anormal or Standard English which follows what 
is commonly called Received Pronunciation or RP. Accordin g to Quirk 
RP is often associated with Public Schools, Oxford and the BBC. But he 
also remarks: “Indeed, a pronunciation within this range has great pres- 
tige throughout the world, and for English taught as a foreign language 
it is more usually the ideal than any other pronunciation.” 

The terms ‘Standard English’ and ‘Received Pronunciation’ stand 
for such use of English as that which does not reveal any regional 
peculiarities. This does not, however, mean that Standard English or 
Received Pronunciation has any absolute values; for every individual 
speaker ofa language hashis own peculiarities even within Standard Eng- 
lish or Received Pronunciation. It is these peculiarities that enable us to 
identify an individual from his speech or from his writing.An individual's 
language habits are termed his idiolect, and these habits are peculiar to 
him as anindividual . Whatis meant by Standard English or RP, however, 
refers to “the body of relatively homogeneous usage which marks the 
speech of educated people as alike, and which is referred to as Received 
Pronunciation (in reference to speech sounds) and Standard English (in 
reference to word usage and grammatical forms)”. 

Teaching pronunciation is fundamental to the teaching of listening 
and speaking. Therefore, itis necessary that the teacher of English in India 
should pay a good deal of attention to pronunciation. That is to say, the 
second-language learner should be trained to respond to a totally new 
sound system. But it should be remembered that this training should be 
set in a context of genuine language use: for continuous speech 13 
understood by the listener not merely because of his knowledge of the 
pronunciation of individual words but also because of his ability t° 
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understand vocabulary, grammar and contextual meaning. So, the first 
point to remember while teaching pronunciation is that the drilling of 
isolated sounds alone has only a limited value. What is important is to 
teach pronunciation of words used in continuous speech. 

The next point to note is that effective teaching of pronunciation is 
not possible without the teacher having equipped himself with some 
background knowledge of phonology and phonetics. This is not to impart 
this knowledge directly to the students but to know what to teach them. 
Phonology deals with the sound system and phonetics with the physical 
properties of sounds and their place and manner of articulation in the 
vocal track, 

Sounds used in a language are distinctive. It is this fact that enables 
us to distinguish them from each other. Thus cap is distinguished from 
sap and sap from sop. This difference of sound is called phonemic 
difference; the phonemes involved here are /k/, /s/, /a/, /o/, and /p/. In 
English there are twenty-three consonant phonemes and twenty-one 
vowel phonemes (including dipthongs). A phoneme is the smallest 
contrastive unit that may bring about a change of meaning, It is the 
difference between the phonemes /b/ and /p/ that makes bit and pit mean 
different things. An awareness of the phonemic and allophonic differ- 
ences enables the student to distinguish between such minimal pairs as the 
following: 


ship sheep 
cart curt 
hard heard 
star stir 
feet fit 
barn burn 
pin spin 
kill skill 


The teacher’s knowledge of phonology should not be confined to 
English phonology alone; it should extend to that of the student’s mother 
tongue too. If he is capable of listing the phonemes of English and 
comparing them with those of his students’ first language (or mother 
tongue), then he will be able to do a lot of remedial work by trying to undo 
old habits. 

The structure of the sound system of a language involves stress and 
intonation also. These, unlike the vowels and consonants (which are the - 
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segmental features), are the supra-segmental features. Stress is emphasis, 
loudness or force; it functions partly phonemically in words, and partly 
asa feature of longer phrases or sentences. That is to say, stress functions 
within a word with one or more syllables having heavier stress and at 
phrase or sentence level with one or more words stressed more heavily 
than others. Consider, for example, the sentence, “I expect you tomorrow 
morning”. If the stress is on the phrase “tomorrow morning” then the 
sentence means that “tommorrow moming” and not any other time “you 
are expected. If the stress is on “you”, the speaker implies that “you” are 
expected, and none else. 

The functicn of intonation is to convey attitudinal or emotional 
Meaning and is very closely associated with the context of an utterance. 
Thus “Please go away” can sound pleading or peremptory depending on 
the intonation used. The teacher of English as a second-language should 
see that in the course of his instruction he draws the attention of the class 
to these supra-segmental aspects of an utterance. 

The teacher’s knowledge of the Phonology of English should also 
extend to a knowledge of phonetics. This will enable him to train his 
students in pronouncing each word with the stress or accent on the right 
syllable and in pronouncing the words ina sentence with fluency and ease 
paying heed to the appropriate juncture. The aim of pronunciation 
teaching is to help the students produce English speech which is intelli- 
gible and acceptable. The teacher need not, however, aim at phonetic 
perfection; he will have to concentrate on the important phonemic 
contrasts and selectallophonic variations so that intelligibility is ensured. 
For instance, he should see that his students pronounce ‘state’ (steit) and 


< E piee FIA iat 3 
estate’ (isteit), rate’ (reit) and fraid’ (reid) and similar pairs of words 


distinctively, 


; Teaching pronunciation is most neglected in the teaching of English 
in India, Perhaps this is partly due to the teacher’s lack of competence an 

partly due to inattention and indifference. So, it is necessary that the 
teacher develops an ability to handle broad transcription, if not narrow 
transcription, and acquiresa knowledge of the principles underlying such 
transcription. It is a moot point whether or not the students who are 
already familiar with conventional spelling should also know the pho- 
netic script. Perhaps familiarity with the script on their part is useful in 
following the transcription given by the teacher to the class. The students, 


unless they happen to be teacher-trainees, need not, however, be taught 
the fundamentals of Phonetics as such, 
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A list of English sounds and keywords with their phonetic transcrip- 
tions is available in The Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current 
English and Daniel Jones's English Pronouncing Dictionary . The stu- 
dents should be encouraged to use these books often enough. 


The most important technique in teaching pronunciation is imita- 
tion—some kind of intuitive mimicry on the part of students. That is to 
say, the teacher’s pronunciation of the word that is taught should be 
closely imitated by the students through the process of repetition and 
practice. As Leonard Bloomfield rightly says, “The command of a 
language is not a matter of knowledge... (It) is a matter of practice.” 

As already suggested pronunciation teaching should not stop at the 
drilling of pronunciation of individual words; it should extend to the 
recognition and use of the sound feature innormal speech. Thisis possible 
only ifattention is paid to the supra-segmental aspects of pronunciation— 
intonation, stress and juncture. So, practice in repeating patterns of 
sentences as part of the training in pronunciation should be attempted in 
class. This is of particular importance because of native language 
interference which applies equally strongly to both the segmental and 
supra-segmental aspects of pronunciation. 

Pronunciation teaching has to be done in the course of teaching class 
texts. It is perhaps difficult to have a graded teaching sequence for this. 
Itis for individual teachers to decideon prioritiesand degreesof difficulty 
and slip a few minutes’ pronunciation drill into a lesson. For instance, in 
a grammar class pronunciation practice with plural endings, third person 
singular simple present tense, simple past tense and past participles of 
regular verbs, etc., may be tried usefully. 

A few key principles in pronunciation practice recommended by 
Geoffrey Broughton and hiscollaboratorsin their book, Teaching English 
as a Foreign Language, have been found useful and are reproduced 
below: 


1. Recognition practice should precede production practice. 

2. Butsince production reinforces recognition, there is no need to wait 
for perfect recognition before asking for production, 

3. The sounds to be heard and spoken should be clearly highlighted in 
short utterances. 

4. But this should not be taken to the extreme of tongue-twisters like 
Peter Piper. 

5. Students should be given the Opportunity to hear the same things said 
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by more than one voice as the model. ; ; j 
6. The English sounds can be demonstrated with other English sounds 
or else in contrast with sounds from the native language. f 
7. The target sound contrast should be shown to function meaningfully, 
i.e. students should realise that it makes an important difference to 
their intelligibility to use it properly.” , ; 
Thereason why pronunciation teaching in English isimportantis that 
the orthography of English words is unphonetic and that of our own 
languages is phonetic. Our students often tend to pronounce words 
following the spellings of words, perhaps owing to the infuence of their 
mother tongue; this results in mispronunciation. The influence of the 
mother tongue is also felt in the supra-segmentals like stress, intonation 
and juncture. Teaching pronunciation and making the students pronun- 
ciation-conscious constitute a corrective measure. What is to be borne in 
mind is that though pronunciation is not to be regarded as a separate area 


of language learning, yet it is necessary that teachers and students give 
their attention to it from time to time. 
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EIGHT 
TEACHING THE FOUR SKILLS 


Learning a second language is in effect learning the four skills, viz. 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. The firsttwo skillsare intimately 
related to each other, though one is a recognition skill and the other isa 
production skill. Also, both skills depend almost entirely on the learner’s 
knowledge of the pronunciation of words and the articulation of sounds 
in the language. 


(i) Listening 

Familiarity with the English sound system and an ability to articulate 
English sounds prepare the students for listening to English utterances 
with understanding. And listening that should precede speakin ig paves the 
way forthem to develop oral fluency and accuracy. Listening is often said 
to be a passive skill while speaking is described as an active one. This is 
not wholly true; for listening is also an active skill as it is concerned with 
decoding a message and understanding it; moreover the listener has to 
show that he has or has not understood the message from his response. 
Listening is a skill that can be developed through systematic teaching. 

Listening ability can be cultivated through listening practice, boih 
extensive and intensive. Extensive listening implies exposure to a wide 
variety of structures and sounds. This equips the students to listen with 
understanding to English later in real life situations. Intensive listening 
is concerned with just one or two specific points; this kind of listening 
Practice is primarily for language items as part of the language teaching 
programme. Both kinds of practice can be done with the help of the 
recordings which the teacher makes himself as well as with the tapes that 
accompany texts like Crystal and Davy’s Advanced Conversational 
English . At a more sophisticated level this can be done in the language 
laboratory. The point is that the students must listen to good models, 
Listening is found to be most effective when it is done in preparation for 
Speaking. 

In India our students are hampered in their ability to listen for 
meaning by certain weaknesses. In general these weaknesses are: 
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(a) inadequate range of words and phrases that are understood; 

(b) inability to maintain attention; 

(c) inability to understand pronunciation other than the personal or 
regional pronunciation; 

(d) inability to understand fast speech; 

(e) inability to understand against background noise through acoustic/ 
electrical interference. 

The main remedy for the first weakness lies in the student enriching 
his vocabulary through reading and by looking up unfamiliar words in 
dictionaries with phonetic transcriptions such as The Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary of Current English. 

The second weakness is general. Many efficient listeners for short 
Stretches lose their efficiency if they have to go on listening for an 
unbroken stretch of more than twenty minutes. It has been found from 
experience that dictation is an admirable exercise for sharpening atten- 
tion. Listening to broadcasts or recordings of full-length plays, and to 
films, is almost certainly of great value. The dramatic situation and the 
variety of dialogue combine to maintain interest, and hence attention, 
even over long stretches. 

Remedy for the third weakness is to be sought in learning the correct 
Pronunciation ofeach word. This is possible with the help of a pronounc- 
ing dictionary like Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary and 
by listening to recordings, broadcasts and dialogues in films. 

The teacher can deal with the fourth weakness by adjusting his 
Speech and clarity to the capacity of the class and gradually speeding up. 
When the: context makes vivid the Meaning, it becomes easy for the 
students to follow even fast speech. This fact and the interest of the action 
that sharpens attention in plays and films, for instance, enable people to 
follow fast speech without difficulty. 

___ Iti practically very important for everyone in this electronic age tO 
listen with understanding against background noise. So, the fifth weak- 
ness has tobe dealt with seriously ; tape-recorders and specially prepared 
recordings are indispensable for this, unless the whole thing is left to 
chance experience. A tape-recorder is even otherwise a valuable aid in 
much of the remedial work connected with the teaching of the four 
language skills, 
de There are many exercises which the teacher himself can devise for 

omg remedial work. One such exercise for developing all-round effi- 
ciency in listening is the answering of multiple-choice questions on 
pieces that have been heard. One can start by setting single questions on 
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„single spoken sentences, and work up through picces of steadily increas- 


ing length. 


(ii) Speaking 

We have seen that practice in listening should precede practice in 
speaking. At the phonological level this is particularly helpful; the 
students should be able to recognise a sound before they attain an ability 
to produce it. But listening does not lead naturally on to speaking and oral 
fluency in communication unless listening is followed by practice at the 
grammatical and lexical levels too. So, listening-attention should be 
sharpened with particular emphasis on grammatical and lexical items. 
(Listening is a receptive skill like reading and speaking is a productive 
skill like writing. Just as sharpening reading-attention benefits writing, 
sharpening listening-attention benefits speaking.) $ 

While giving practice in speaking, the teacher may start with 
dialogues. Dialogues on simple, contextualised situations may be tried 
between pair of students. The teacher should control and guide the 
Studenis without curbing their freedom of expression. This will give the 
Students enough opportunities to practise certain phonological, gram- 
matical and lexical items. 3 

Reading aloud is another technique usually employed for teaching 
oral English. The practice is for one of the students toread aloud apassage 
and the others to review his reading critically through interrupting him 
and requiring him to repeat a word or phrase. The technique, however, is 
objectionable on psychological and pedagogical grounds. Jt provides 
Practice only to a few students and bores everybody else. It can be 
embarrassing to the reader in so far as it tends to make him self-conscious. 
It interferes with the proper business of the reading lesson which is to 
increase the reading speed instead of slowing it. The practice is random, 
and not specific. The material chosen from a book is not generally 
connected with situations that can generate the interest of the class in 
general. So, reading aloud probably does little good in teaching the skill 
of speaking unless it is done really well so as to hold the attention and 
interest of the whole class. It is almost certainly better to practise a weak 
Student hard atreading one or two sentences aloud and getting him toread 
this short stretch really well in the end, calling attention only to the 
Mispronunciation here and there than to let him read aloud a Jong 
Paragraph badly. In dealing withashortstretch, there isthe advantage that 
the practice can quickly move around the class, and involve the attention 
and activity of every student. 
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The teacher who gives practice in oral English will find it useful if 
he has sufficient skill in phonetic transcription to write down at once a 
mispronunciation that he hears. An elementary knowledge of general 
articulatory phonetics is also useful to the teacher. This enables him to 
know what is actually going wrong when a faulty articulation produces 
a faulty sound. While there is no need for students to memorise or be able 
to write a phonetic transcription, they should at any rate be able to read 
a glossary/dictionary/blackboard transcription with the aid ofa key. Even 
understanding stress-marks which may be used with ordinary orthogra- 
phy is far better than having no familiarity with transcription and 
articulatory phonetics. 

Asalready mentioned, intelligibility and acceptability should be our 
aims in teaching spoken English. Particular attention should, therefore, 
be paid to the following drawbacks generally noticed in our studenis: 
(a) misplaced stress on syllables and words or absence of stress at all: 
(b) confusion between sound with meaningful contrasts 

(e.g. /bit/v./bit/); 

(c) failure to discriminate between long and short vowels or diphthongs; 

(d) interference of the phonological system of the mother tongue of the 
learner; 

(e) failure to aspirate initial /p/, /t/, and /k/; 

(f) a tendency to aspirate /h/ when not required; 

(h) production of the harsh sounds /t/ in words like ‘wonderful’, ‘far’, 
etc.; 

(i)misapplication of lexis and idiom. 


j The reasons for the unacceptability of an utterance have been given 
in Chapter 2 of this book and need not be repeated here. However, it 


should be bome in mind that an otherwise intelligible utterance becomes 
unacceptable because of grammatical, lexical, syntactic and idiomatic 


inaccuracies and that the concatenation of blunders which seem, on first 
analysis, tobe trivial matters of non-acceptability may sometimes lead 
to downright unintelligibility. 
What is important is that a student who learns English as a second- 


language should be able to feel that he has the basic; machinery to say 
whathe wants. Itisnotaneasy thing to instil thisconfidence in the student; 
itcalls for considerable 


Preparation and creative thoughton the partof the 
teacher. 


(iii)Reading , 
Reading like listeningisa decoding process. Butitis a very complex 
process involving many physical, intellectual and often emotional reac- 
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tions. Moreover, it entails the ability to recognise graphic symbols and 
their corresponding vocal sounds. It is impossible to learn to read without 
this ability which extends to complex groups of sounds called words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs and chapters. In other words, there are 
three important components in the reading skill: these are the recognition 
of the graphic marks, the correlation of these with formal linguistic 
elements, and the correlation of these with meaning. Reading becomes 
meaningful only if we get at the meaning behind the graphic symbols 
through our ability to recognise the semantic content of the graphic 
symbols and the sounds they represent. 

There are two kinds of reading skill: the skill of reading aloud and 
the skill of reading silently. Reading aloud is primarily an oral matter; it 
is closer to pronunciation than to comprehension. It is good that the 
students develop the skill of reading aloud. However, only a few people 
are required to‘read aloud as a matter of daily routine; newscasters, 
teachers, actors, etc., are some of them who should cultivate the skill; the 
huge majority do not have to read aloud except on occasions. This is not 
so with silent reading. The greatest amount of reading that is done in the 
world is silent. The skill of silent reading, however, varies from person 
to person and depends on several factors including each person’s require- 
ment. 

Broadly speaking, there are five uses of silent reading. These are: (1) 
to make a survey of materials to be studied and to look through indexes, 
chapter headings and outlines, (2) to skim, (3) to familiarise oneself with 
the material and its thought content, (4) to study the material in depth, and 
(5) to study the language in which the material is written from a literary 
or linguistic point of view. 

The second-language teacher should pay special attention to silent 
reading. (He may for other reasons such as teaching pronunciation, 
articulation of sounds etc. devote his attention to the training of his 
students in loud reading.) This is because the student who wants to learn 
Engiish will have to read a lot so as to have a knowledge of the language, 
and only silent reading enables him to do it at some speed. Moreover, all 
the important study skills require quick, efficient and imaginative 
reading, and this is possible in silent reading rather than in loud reading. 

Reading becomes easy to the student if he is trained to comprehend 
the patterns of relationships between words— ‘the semantic patterns of 
lexical items’. These patterns of relationships are mainly three: (1) the 
relationship that exists between the author and his text, (2) the relation- 
ship that exists between the reader and the text, and (3) the relationship 
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that exists between the text and the culture. So, good silent reading 
presupposes a knowledge of the cultural value of words and expressions 
and the ability to identify the thematic content of what is in the text. This 
means that while teaching the mechanics of silent reading the teacher 
should be very careful in selecting the material for his students to read. 
The material should not go over their heads in respect of any of the above 
relationships. 

The mechanics of reading should be taught to the students. They 
should be trained to increase the speed of their reading. There are three 
simple rules which they should be made to follow. These are: (1) while 
reading there should not be any muscular articulation; lips and tongue 
shouldbe kept still; (2) word for word reading should be avoided in favour 
of taking in meaningful groups or units of words; (3) the head must be kept 
still while the eyes rove steadily from left to right and only swing back 
to the left again at the end of the row without any movement of the head. 
In other words, the first attempt of the teacher should be to enable his 
students to improve their visual perception of words and phrases. 
Exercises may be designed by him for rapid word identification, rapid 
phrase identification and rapid recognition of meaning. The book, 
Teaching Faster Reading, by Edward Fry gives sound guidance in this 
regard. The simplest technique of improving speed is to use a series of 
graded, sequenced and varied texts for silent reading and to test the 
students understanding of them by means of multiple-choice questions. 

We have observed that there are five kinds of silent reading. The first 
three of them, viz. survey reading, skimming, and superficial reading 
come under extensive reading while the last two, viz. content study 
reading and linguistic or literary study come under intensive reading. 
Extensive reading presupposes speed and ease which come only from 
copious reading. One of the drawbacks of instruction in English in our 
educational institutions is that no encouragement in the form of facilities 
is given to the students to read copiously. As a remedial step, students 
should be introduced to a graded list of simple or simplified novels and 
biographies, and questions regarding the names of the main characters, 
the nature of the story etc. which do not require critical or analytical 
answers may be set for them. 

Intensive reading has for its objective the full understanding of the 
text with its argument, its symbolic, emotional and social overtones, the 
a and purposes of the author and the linguistic and literary means 
ne author employs to achieve his purpose. Intensive reading in a sense 
is study. Thereisa misunderstanding that study and slow reading are the 
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same. Study involves several other skills besides reading as well as 
several kinds of reading skill. A good student perhaps makes a survey at 
first of the book he is going to study, and consequently, has to resort to 
skimming occasionally while reading intensively. Students will also have 
to develop study skills such as reading, recording, and revising and it is 
here that skimming, reading for specific points of information and 
practice in formulating pertinent questions come in handy. 

On the basis of what has been given above we may say that an 

’ efficient reader must possess the following skills: 


(a 
(b; 


© 


ability to read fast and with good comprehension texts that are easy 
in language and content, or difficult texts that are familiar; 

ability to read slowly, but with excellent comprehension, difficult 
texts on professional, academic and technical subjects in which he 
has a special interest and requires specialised knowledge; 

(c) ability to skim and dip; 

(d) ability to use works of reference; 

(e) ability to size up a book quickly. 


© 


In the classroom the teacher should test the students in all these skills 
and remedial treatment applied to weaknesses, if any. One common 
weakness is for readers, whose comprehension is good, to read with quite 
unnecessary slowness. Sometimes childish physical habits may be slow- 
ing them down—e.g. pointing or mouthing—or they may simply have 
formed the habit of reading silently at about the same slow pace as that 
of reading aloud. Again, faùlty eye-movements may be either a symptom 
orcause of slowness. Slowness inreading may bea symptom of sheer lack 
of interest in reading. This is a serious weakness as it affects the study of 
the subject itself as well as the ability to acquire general education. The 
best cure is to find easy texts which are likely to prove particularly 
interesting to the sufferer from this weakness. 

Difficult intensive reading is quite a different matter from easy fast 
reading. Here faults tend to be 
(a) misunderstanding of word-meanings that strictly follow definitions; 
(b) incomplete or faulty understanding of concepts. 

Weaknesses in intensive reading of the above kind may be effec- 
tively dealt with by carefully derived multiple-choice questions. With 
intelligent students, such tests, if they reveal weaknesses, may be usefully 
followed up by re-examination of the text and discussions based on it. 
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A person who cannot skim and dip is severely handicapped in his 
handling of the printed word. Training in skimming and dipping is easy 
to give. What is to be done in class is to demand quick answers relating 
to widely separated points in the text which students are asked to read in 
a specified time. It is quite a good exercise to make a student find a 
particular news item in a newspaper and tell the teacher what it is. 

The use of works of reference is largely a matter of skill in 
alphabetical location. It is surprising to note that many people, even 
educated native speakers, are poor at this. Controlled practice cures this 
weakness. Telephone directories and dictionaries offer good practice 
material. A minute or two of practice in the occasional lesson may prevent 
a lot of time-wasting. Systematic training should be given in the quick 
location of needed materials. 

If a student cannot size up a book quickly and accurately he must be 
trained to do so. He must learn to get his clues from such things as title, 


author, date, publisher, blurb, list of contents, index and thorough quick 
skimming. 


(iv)Writing 

Learning to write a second-language is not merely learning to put 
down on paper the conventional symbols of the writing system that 
represents the utterances one has in mind, but it is also purposeful 
selection and organisation of ideas, facts, and/or experience. In other 
words, writing is a thinking process and is much more than an exercise 
in transcription or copying. 

Writing is different from speaking in that it aims at compactness and 
Precision In expression as well as grammatical, idiomatic and ortho- 
graphicaccuracy and in thatconventions of writing tend tobe less flexible 
than those of speech. Moreover, the student who learns to write English 
has not only to cope with the mechanical problems connected with the 


script of the language but also with the problems of ease and fluency of 


expression, of grammatical and lexical accuracy and of the appropriate- 
ness of the style of writing a: 


) s demanded by the occasion or situation. 
Learning to write, therefore, is learning to use grammar with ease and 
facts in some sequential order as tools. This definition of learning to write 
leads us to the question how we should set abcut the task. 

Since composition or writing involves both accuracy and fluency, the 
problem arises which of them shouldbe the first goal. There are some who 
believe that fluency must be i 


given priority over accuracy and that the 
student should be encouraged” to produce extensively with little regard 
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to the number and type of errors and infelicities he may make.” Perhaps 
this is not an acceptable point of view in the context of English teaching 
in India. We should aim at both accuracy and fluency. We should expect 
our students to master the elementary mechanics of written work, viz. 
handwriting, spelling, capitalisation, punctuation, word order and word 
division (all within the range of the vocabulary and structures they have 
learnt), and sentence struciure and constructions befoe they are givena 
free hand to develop ease and fluency in writing. 

Keeping in mind the above, we may say thata writing course for the 
students who have reached the intermediate level may consist of the 
following three stages: (1) controlled writing, (2) guided writing, and (3) 
free writing. Controlled writing may be distinguished from guided 
writing in that the former concerns itself with structures, use of appropri- 
ate words, punctuations, word order etc. ,and not with facts or ideas while 
the latter concerns itself with ideas and facts supplied by the teacher for 
the students to express in their own sentences observing the mechanics 
of composition. That is to say, filling in the blanks in a paragraph or 
answering questions based on a picture in which the teacher gives facts 
or ideas in the form of an outline and thus assists the students is a guided 
composition. In a free composition the teacher gives only the title and it 
is for the students to decide on the facts he should include and their 
arrangement and expression in some logical sequence. In the words of 
Geoffrey Broughton and others, “Generally the controlled stage concerns 
itself with the production of accurate language in context, the guided 
stage with the organisation of material which is given, and the free stage 
with the production by the student of both content and language.”? 

The main aims of a writing course are to train the student in 
expressing himself effectively in good English. That is to say, “he must 
be taught to present his information in a format acceptable for the 
occasion, be that an informal friendly letter or a matter-of-fact business 
communication, a report to the teacher or an article for publication.” The 
student should, therefore, be “taught to be sensitive to the rules of 
discourse in English” as well as to “obey certain conventions which are 
appropriate to the particular purpose” he has in mind. In short, the 
language used by him should be good and effective, and suit the matter 
that is conveyed as weil as the occasion for which it is composed. 

The question may now be asked: what should be the syllabus of a 
writing course? The answer is that it may consist of exercises varying 
from controlled and guided paragraph writing to free writing of essays on 
familiar topics. It may include all kinds of letter writing, report writing, 
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etc. Dictation is also a form of written exercise, though as an nee 
teaching device it has often been neglected. The importance of ce 
arises from the fact that many of the errors made by students are due o 
confusion about the orthographic system and that dictation isan effective 
way of correcting these errors. Dictation can be either word dictation or 
text dictation. One big advantage of dictation as an exercise is that it can 
be used with a class of any size and the student gets practice not only in 
writing but also in the sort of note-taking that many courses require. 

Whether or not precis-writing should form part of a writing course 
is, however, a moot point. Perhaps the traditional type of precis-writing 
exercise in which the student is required to summarise the passage in his 
own words in the third person reducing it to one-third of its original length 
poses difficulties and problems and does not serve the purpose it is 
intended for. As J.A. Bright and G.P. McGregor rightly say: “The precis 
question was popular with examiners because it was easy to set, easy to 
mark, and an excellent test of skill in the manipulation of words. But 
students for whom English was a second-language it was not even this. 
The precis question, if treated as a mere exercise in summarising, may, 
however, serve a useful purpose as a kind of composition. ; 

Whatever be the kind of exercise set for the students, some guidelines 
such as the following are useful: 


(a) the composition course should cover the widest possible range of 
kinds of writing; 

the teacher must see that progress is achieved in successive stages 
and that anything more demanding than the earlier stage is set only 
after ensuring that progress has been achieved in the previous stages 
No exercise should be set that is too difficult for the student; any task 
that is assigned to the student should be adjusted in its presentation 
to an appropriate level of difficulty and should be capable of being 
tackled within the language the student knows; 


whatever grammar teaching that is done should be relevant to the 
needs of composition; 

(e) all composition work Should draw on the student’s own experience, 
(f) the teacher should not do 


anything for a student that he can do for 
himself; 


(8) the student should be encouraged to write a draft of the exercise first, 
Tevise it and then rewrite it. 
The Suggestions given by Geoffrey Broughton and others for the 
teacher to bring the task to the level of the class are useful; according tO 
them, the teacher can sat § 


i) limit the length of the written material to be 
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produced, (ii) increase the amount of class preparation for the task, (iii) 
provide guidance on the final form of the written work, for example with 
picture prompts, or word prompts as a result of the oral preparation, (iv) 
encourage students to collaborate in the actual process of writing, (v) 
allow cross-checking between the draft stage and the writing of the final 
product, (vi) limit the complexity of the writing task itself, and (vii) can 
demand that the task be completed either slowly or quickly.” 

The students’ written work should be gone through by the teacher. 
This will enable him to assess the students’ level of achievement and 
prepare for the tasks ahead. But what should be the teacher’s approach to 
composition correction? Should he mark every error or should he be 
selective, and should he merely underline the mistakes without effecting 
any correction? The traditional practice has been for the teacher to mark 
every error in red ink and draw the attention of the student to the errors. 
This practice is: nowadays viewed with disfavour because it is likely to 
dampen the student’s enthusiasm for the study of the language. As J.A, 
Bright and G.P. McGregor observe: “The teacher who carefully crosses 
out or underlines every mistake in his pupils’ books develops a keen eye 
for errors but his pupils do not: it is easier for them to develop a tolerance 
ofred-ink rash. Itis the pupils and not the teacher who should learn to spot 
mistakes by practising proof-reading.” In their view the teacher should 
never do anything for the student that the student can do for himself. So, 
their suggestion is that the teacher should use symbols in the margin of 
the exercise book against the mistakes committed by the student so that 
he may attempt to correct them himself, or if he fails, seek the help of the 
teacher.’ The teacher, for instance, may indicate spelling mistakes by ‘S’, 
mistakes in the use of tense by ‘T’, wrong construction by ‘C’, grammati- 
cal error by ‘G’, etc. and also direct the student occasionally to consult 
a dictionary by using ‘D’. 

Donald Knapp goes one step further in his suggestion. He offers a 
check list for use in the classroom; his basic assumptions are: “...compo- 
sition teachers aren’t proof-readers and shouldn’t be;... itis a mistake in 
itself to mark all the mistakes; ... the correction of grammatical errors is 
only a subsidiary aim in teaching composition;; ...giving a composition 
a grade is unnecessary and undesirable.”* The check list should cover 
those items which the teacher expects the student to have assimilated, and 
if his composition shows that he has used an item successfully a red plus 
may be marked in front of the item on the composition check list; this will 
be a kind of encouragement to the student. The check list will also be 
useful to the teacher to direct the student’s attention to the items which 
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he has not assimilated by singling them out and explaining them to the 
ith the help of correct patterns. Decco ae 
“a= i sare in correction work is the student pate a 
pation. The teacher’s explanation in class and the Apa aout 
which he marks the mistakes will yield results only if the > 3 l 
for himself by correcting the mistakes. In other words, the stude nee 
be made to write out all corrections in full. If the exercise is wri he 
alternate lines, the student can neatly cross out and correct, and vA oat 
a text which says in good English what he was trying to say in t i 
place. Error analysis on the basis of the composition check list sin ois 
by Donald Knapp may be done. A limited number of classified ca il 
are cnough ata time, but the treatment of one category needs the sc 
and analysis of mistakes in that category. 
Besides correcting the student’ scomposition, the teacher should take 


é ath nina 
practical steps to remedy the weaknesses in writing generally see! 
composition class. These weaknesses are: 


(a) inadequacy of lexical range; 

(b) misapplications of words and phrases; 
(c) grammatical faults; 

(d) mis-spellings; 

(e) faulty punctuation; 

(f) use of words that are outdated. 


F ‘ z ng- 
The main cure for these weaknesses is reading contemporary Eng 


n á ë ive or 
lish. The student should be made to realise that the good writer, ees is 
Non-native, is a constant reader, As suggested above error analysi 
essential to the diagnosis of gram 


matical faults and to the assessment of 
the efficacy of remedial treatment. The best cure for grammatical a 
is intensive drilling—oral drilling first and then written exercises. EXP od 
nation supported by models and Pradigms too has its value when t d 
grammatical principleiseasyto grasp. Poor writers may be greatly hepe 
by being made, and given time, to follow a simple system of checks, $i 
out on reasonably short stencil] 


ed handouts. 
e het ee, 
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NINE 
HOW TO TEACH VOCABULARY 


ing of 
The teaching of vocabulary is as important “os pen. a 
Structures. A thorough familiarity with the syntax o = aan 
ability to use the basic structures of the language are a per n neuse is 
equally important is a command of words. This is becau: ‘mee 
meant for communication and it is in words that concepts an i 
enshrined. Without the use of meaningful words no eo ao 
Possible. The teaching of vocabulary is, however, a diffic 
Different methods are to be em 


eak- 
ing stitute its vocabulary. Broadly sp' 3 
Words used in a language consti hese are: (i) function words, 


e meaningful, Fries, however, classifies mr 
wordsinto four groups, namely, (i) function words or structural wor ni 
substitute words, (iii) grammatically distributed words, and (iv) pe 
words.! According to him, substitute words replace a class and sev’ 5 to 
Sub-classes of words. By ‘grammatically distributed words’. he oe 
words like ‘some’, ‘any’, which “show unusual grammatical Pee tis 
in distribution”, The first three categories number about 200 in all. 
content words that constitute the bulk of vocabulary, ore 
Content words can be divided into two. One is a common Cí ty; 
vocabulary, generally known to the members of a language cona ; 
i Specialised vocabularies. On the basis of of 
distinction of Content words, Robert Lado speaks of three leve a 
vocabulary: “(j) vocabulary to operate the patterns and illustrate t 
pronunciation of the lan 
areavof wide Currency, and ( 


The third level of vocabulary is Specialised, and is not generally the 
concern of the student of i 


he becomes aprofessional s 
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which constitute a common core vocabulary should be very much his 
concern as he has to learn to use the language for purposes of communi- 
cation. 

Vocabulary is also divided into recognition vocabulary and produc- 
tion vocabulary. This division is based on the fact that the vocabulary 
which we can actually recognise but do not ourselves use for purposes of 
communication is much larger than the vocabulary which enables us to 
communicate in ordinary situations. The vocabulary that conveys mean- 
ing to us is our recognition vocabulary, and the vocabulary that is used 
by us for communication is our production vocabulary. What is referred 
toas the production vocabulary is the student’s active vocabulary (i.e. the 
vocabulary he is expected to use in speaking and writing); recognition 
vocabulary is his passive vocabulary (i.e. the vocabulary he recognises 
when spoken to or while reading). As he advances in his studies, much 
of the initially passive vocabulary becomes active until finally only 
specialised and technical words remain passive (and that too, if he is not 
getting technically qualified). 

Fries defines a word as “‘acombination of sounds acting as a stimulus 
to bring into attention the experience to which it has become attached by 
use.” A word thus has a meaning attached to it. This meaning of the word 
changes depending on the experience it conveys in the context and the 
collocation of words in which it is used. For example, ‘bar’ has different 
meanings depending on the contexts in which it is used; it may mean `a 
rod or oblong piece’, ‘a broad line or band’, ‘a bolt’, ‘a counter across 
which drinks are served’ or ‘barristers as a whole’. So too, when a 
chartered accountant speaks of ‘going through the books’, he does not 
mean the sameas when a teacher of English says thathe has to ‘go through 
some books’. 

The meaning of a word is notalways the dictionary meaning or what 
itliterally denotes. What the word connotes ina particular context is more 
important than its denotation and is sometimes the only meaning war- 
ranted by the context in which it is used. Connotation is the implication 
of something more than the accepted or primary meaning and refers to the 
qualities, attributes and characteristics suggested by the word. For 
example, the word ‘dictatorship’ denotes ‘a form of government con- 
trolled by an individual’, but it connotes (for the people of democratic 
countries, any way) brutality, ruthlessness, injustice etc. 

The question basic to the teaching of vocabulary is: how should we 
teach our students vocabulary? We cannot teach them vocabulary direct. 
This is because it is not always possible to identify the meaning of a word 
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i fa 
outside some other kind of contexts and also because cht greene: = 
word is determined by the other words m the co S Ss eton 
collocation. For example, ‘a run on the bank is different n en 
the run’, Vocabulary lessons that emphasise learning facts al tL dont 
independent of the contexts in which they are used in B ie 
yicid the right kind of results; for the student fails to u aye 
different collocational and connotative possibilities of the wo or a 
over, our lessons should aim at teaching the students not oo A s a 
also grammatical patterns of the language. So, the first thing t . ee. 
tobear in mind is that vocabulary has to be taught from textbooks inv 

he use of words is contextualised. P 
= The second point relates to the number of words that are Pa 
be taught to a second-language learner so that he may ga ri is 
competence for speaking, listening, reading and writing. This i oe 
important because unless we have some kind of selection and con ce 
are in grave danger of being lost in the jungle of words. Se : 4 
presupposes an assessment of the ability of the average learner to le 
The criteria of selection are mainly frequency and range. ; uč 
The frequency with which a word is used in normal reading aes’ 
is perhaps an objective standard by which to judge the importance o is 
word. The more frequently used a word is, the more useful it is; also, 4 
more frequently used a word is, the more easily will it be remembere ‘ 
This is why frequency becomes important. ‘Range’ refers to the fre 
quency ofa word used in a variety of situations. Structural words, certain 


ee s 
types of adverbs, adjectives, verbsand abstractnouns are generally word 


having a very wide Tange. For teaching vocabulary, the criterion act 
be range of usefulness and regularity, in the first stage. In the second stage: 
however, it should be Tange of usefulness alone. All the same frequency 


of occurrence should be the chief criterion for teaching vocabulary with 
a view to developing the four skills, 


Inrecentyears, words have been graded, listed and taughton the basis 
of frequency, that is, on the ba 


Sis of the number of times they occur in the 
average reading material. Several Scholars have made attempts to select 
a minimum of vocabulary by means of word counts and word frequency 
lists. The words that are most frequently used are considered to be vd 
commonest words, and they are included in the necessary minimum 
vocabulary. We have thus 


Some of the word frequency lists prepared bY 
experts right from the early twenties, 


Vocabulary selection and control began with Thorndike’s publica- 
tion of his first Teacher’ s 


Word Book in 1921. His aim was to make 
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reading easier for American students by enabling them to acquire a wide 
reading vocabulary. In the material he selected, he established the 
frequency of the commonest 5000 words. In 1931 he published yet 
another frequency listentitled The Teacher's Word Book of20000 Words. 
This was followed by the Carnegie Report on Vocabulary Selection and 
Control published in 1936 by Thorndike, Faucett, West and Palmer. 
Later in 1941 Thordike and Lorge brought out The Teacher’ s Word Book 
of 30000 Words. These studies have led Michael West to prepare A 
General Service List of English Words in 1950. This list defines the 
vocabulary of simplified English at the 2000-word level. 

These frequency lists are useful in that when textbooks for students 
are prepared, emphasis can be laid on the study of the commonest 2000 
words in the language in a properly graded manner. Also, the lists 
establish the fact that the minimum productive vocabulary for the student 
to write or speak fluently and comfortably on non-specialised subjects is 
to be somewhere in the 1500-2000 word range. The teaching of this 
vocabulary with the help of specially prepared textbooks should be one 
of the chief aims of the English teacher. Once this is done a greater 
mastery of the language and command of vocabulary can be achieved by 
the student on his own in course of time. As J.A. Bright and G.P. 
McGregor point out, “...if this active vocabulary is a good foundation for 
reading unsimplified English, he will go on learning new words for 
himself, and the natural process of movement at need from receptive to 
productive use can be allowed to take place unforced, and as far as the 
student is concerned almost unperceived.”* 

The textbooks thatare intended for students should bereadable; atext 
containing too many new words is unreadable. The new words that they 
have to study should be from within the 2000-word list. A few words from 
outside the list may be there in the text; if they are not too many no great 
difficulty will arise for the teacher and his students to plough through the 
text. Experience shows that more than 25 new words per thousand running 
words usually make a text difficult. 

We have noted that direct teaching of vocabulary is out of the 
question and that teaching has to be contextualised. But how should we 
proceed to do this? The practice of vocabulary being taught by transla- 
tion—i.e. each word being given its equivalent or non-equivalent in the 
first language—has been found to be unsound. One reason for this is that 
exact equivalents are very often hard to find. Another reason is that a 
translation approach ignores the cultural and idiomatic aspects of the 
collocation of words. A third reason is that this approach reduces 
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i i tin 
vocabulary teaching to the mere teaching of meaning. er me g 
across the meaning is only a small part of vocabulary T i . Soe 
important is to teach students to use words meaningfully in 


dictionaries. A good di 
The Advanced 


spelling, pronunciation, stress, and 


meaning or meanings, the dictionary gives us grammatical informatio 


and illustrative sentences as well. 
While teaching vocabul 
to the grammatical category 


sometimes even category, wi 


should be taught. A change in the Meaning of the word that occurs, when 
used in collocation with oth 
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the key word, may be explained with illustrative sentences. While 
explaining the meanings of adjectives such as ‘historic’, ‘economic’, 
‘credulous’, etc., they may be distinguished from ‘historical’ , ‘economi- 
cal’, ‘credible’, etc. When anew verb is taught, the tense-form of the verb 
should also be taught. This is important because irregular verbs generally 
pose difficulties to students. 

There are many ways by which a student can build up a sizable 
vocabulary; so too, there are many approaches to the teaching of vocabu- 
lary. The principle to be stressed, however, is the value of learning as 
many words as possible, without restricting them either to those in the 
lessons or to those in some particular list. In teaching vocabulary the main 
objective of learning a language—mastering it as a living, usable 
language for all forms of communication—must always be kept in mind. 
If too much stress is placed on the difference between active and passive 
vocabulary, the student’s incentive to increase his vocabulary will suffer 
asetback. Each studentrequires the largest possible vocabulary to express 
himself to his satisfaction, and nothing should act as a disincentive to his 
effort to developa good vocabulary. Every possible device should be used 
to encourage the student in building up his vocabulary—by means of 
synonyms, antonyms and onomatopoeic words as well as by guessing at 
meanings from contexts, studying prefixes and suffixes and analysing 
words. The teacher who uses the second language in class constantly and 
does not use the first language of his students helps them acquire a good 
vocabulary. Though this may be largely a passive vocabulary, at first 
retained by ear and not always too accurately retained, yet eventually it 
becomes part of their active vocabulary without their realising it. 
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TEN 
CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


One of the fundamental principles of all effective teaching is that a 
teacher should plan and prepare his lesson beforehand. No teaching 
should be casual and careless. A casual approach on the partof the teacher 
results in sheer waste of time and does not make any contribution to the 
learning process. Whether it be the teaching of the text, grammar, 
pronunciation or vocabulary or the four skills or even the handling of a 
tutorial class, the teacher should not face his students without adequate 
planning and preparation. 

What is meant by planning and preparation? Planning involves 
questions like what to teach and how to put across to the students what 
one intends to teach them. If the teacher decides on teaching a prose text, 
then care should be bestowed on the selection of the text so that the 
students do not find it too difficult. (Perhaps selection does not pose much 
of a problem for the Indian teacher of English as the textbook he has to 
teach at a particular level has been selected and prescribed by the Board 
of Studies. But here too, the teacher has a role: he may grade the lessons 
or essays in the textbook and start teaching the simpler ones first.) 

The criteria of selection are mainly suitability and structural and 
verbal simplicity. Suitability means that the passage selected is the right 
one for the class. A passage that is too difficult for the class to follow will 
notserve any useful purpose. The passage should notcontain far too many 
difficult words and far too many complicated structures. The presence of 
too many difficult words and difficult structures will militate against the 
students’ taking an interest in the passage. The subject matter of the 
passage should also be interesting enough for the students. 

Once selection of the prose text is made, the teacher has to decide on 
the procedure to follow in the class. He may decide on asking the students 
to read silently in class a fixed portion of the text within a specified time 
or on reading out that portion himself to the class. The next step for him 
is to frame a few questions which he is to ask the students to test their 
comprehension. The third step is to explain the passage: While explain- 
ing, the teacher has to bear in mind the difficulties of the students as 
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revealed in their answers to the questions earlier asked. Finally, as an 
essential part of planning, he should decide on the items he is going to 
teach with the help of the text. Vocabulary and structures are important 
items. 

Having thus planned the procedure to be adopted, the teacher should 
prepare himself thoroughly for imparting instruction. First and foremost, 
he should read the text closely and clear his own doubts as to the exact 
meanings of words and phrases, the significance of references and 
allusions, etc. Next he should frame the questions that he is going to ask 
the class, besides picking out the words, structures, etc. requiring 
explanation; he shouldalso be ready with model sentences illustratin gthe 
use of those words and structures which he wants his students to learn by 
their own use. 

The method of teaching a prose text that is generally adopted by 
teachers in Indian colleges is unsound. What they dois to read out rapidly 
the text in class and offer explanations of words and sentences in a 
haphazard manner (sometimes in the mother tongue of the students), and 
dictate notes which are taken down incorrectly by the students. This kind 
of teaching is a one-sided performance, and is at its best a ‘monologue’. 
As we have noted elsewhere in the book, lecturing does not teach. The 
ideal thing for the teacher to do is to help the students understand the 
passage as best they themselves can. The procedure suggested above will 
be of help inasmuch as the students are asked to read the text silently on 
their own or to read it with the teacher and then to answer the comprehen- 
sion questions put to them by the teacher; in other words, the method 
ensures interaction between the teacher and the taught, besides better 
student activity. 

Poetry can also be similarly taught, though a slightly different 
procedure may have to be foliowed. The teacher may read the poem aloud 
inclass with appropriate stress and intonation. (While teaching poetry the 
students’ attention may be drawn to stress, intonation, rhythm, rhyme, 
etc.) A theme-based approach is found to be effective. The teacher should, 
therefore, have a lesson plan with a number of questions that will lead the 
Students to the theme of the poem and to the devices used by the poet to 
deal with the theme. Consider, for instance, the poem, “A River” by A.K. 
Ramanujan: 

In Madurai, 

city of temples and poets 

who sang of cities and temples: 

every summer 
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a river dries to a trickle 

in the sand, 

bearing the sand-ribs 

straw and women’s hair 

clogging the watergates 

at the rusty bars 

under the bridges with patches 

of repair all over them, 

the wet stones glistening like sleepy 
crocodiles, the dry ones 

shaven water-buffaloes lounging in the sun. 


The poets sang only of the floods. 


He was there for a day 

when they had the floods. 

People everywhere talked 

of the inches rising, 

of the precise number of cobbled steps 
run over by water, rising 

on the bathing places, 

and the way it carried off three village houses, 
one pregnant woman 

and a couple of cows 

named Gopi and Brinda, as usual. 


The new poets still quoted 

the old poets, but no one spoke 

in verse 

of the pregnant woman 

drowned, with perhaps twins in her, 
kicking at blank walls 

even before birth. 


He said: 

the river has water enough 
to be poetic 

about only once a year 
and then 

it carries away 
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in the first half-hour 

three village houses, 

a couple of cows 

named Gopi and Brinda 

and one pregnant woman 
expecting identical twins 

with no moles on their bodies, 
with different-coloured diapers 


to tell them apart. 


The following is a lesson plan based on the poem: 


l. 


Introduce the poem to the class. Some personal details of the poet 
may be given to the class. Tell the class that the river is the Vakai 
flowing through the historical city of Madurai. 

Read out the poem to the class once. 

Ask the students to make a note of the words and phrases that they 
do not know. Explain these words and phrases; if notes are provided 
at the end, ask the students to consult them. 

Read out the poem once again and ask the following questions: 

(a) What happens to the river every summer? 

(b) How does the poet describe the river? 

(c) What is the significance of the crocodile and buffalo images? 
(d) Who is ‘He’ in the poem? A choric voice or the poet himself? 
(e) What did ‘He’ hear people talk when they had floods? 

(f) What did no one speak of? 

(g) What did ‘He’ say? 

(h) How is ‘His’ second account different from the first? 

Read out the poem a third time and draw the students’ attention to the 
following sets of lines and ask the questions based on each set: 


(a) the wet stones glistening like sleepy 
crocodiles, the dry ones 
shaven water-buffaloes lounging in the sun. 
(i) Explain the reason for the use of these images. 
(ii) Whatis the point of comparison between the wet stones and the 
sleepy crocodiles? 
(iii) Why are the dry stones compared to water buffaloes? 
(b) People everywhere talked 
of the inches rising, 
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of the precise number of cobbled steps 
run over by the water, rising 

on the bathing places..... 

asses AS USUAL. 

(i) Who quoted the words of the people? 

(ii) Whatis the significance of the mention of the pregnant woman? 

(iii) Why are the cows mentioned and named? 

(c) The new poets still quoted 

the old poets, but no one spoke 

in verse 

of the pregnant woman 

iasa before birth. 

(i) Why did the new poets still quote the old ones? ’ 

(ii) What is the implication of the statement that no one spoke in 

verse of the pregnant woman? 

(iii) Why did the twins kick at blank walls even before birth? 

6. Explain to the class the Stylistic features of the poem. 
7. Sum up the poem to the class. 

The reason why teaching English poetry in the second language 
Situation is not successful is that the poems selected are often difficultand 
express experience and sensibility that are unfamiliar to our students, and 
that the teacher, more often than not, resorts to paraphrasing and 
translation for teaching the poems; Careful selection of poems and a 
planned, well-prepared approach can be a remedy. When poems are 
selected, itshould be ensured that they do not present too many lin, guistic 
difficulties to the class and that they deal with themes of universal 
interest. 

Planning and preparation on the part of the teacher are absolutely 
necessary when he teaches a novel, ashortstory oradrama. (A full-length 
novel, short story or drama is good material for language teaching. But 


here too, much depends on selection. The novel or short story should be 
simple enough or it should be a simplified version of the original; the 
dialogue in the novel, sh 


Ort story, or drama selected for students’ use 
should be free from regional dialects.) As part of his preparation for the 
teaching of a novel or a play, the teacher should read it from beginning 
to end thoroughly and critically. His reading of the work should not be 
piecemeal. That IS to say, he should not begin teaching a novel ora play 
without having gone through it fully Reading the text in full alone will 
enable him toplanhis lessons; if fully acquainted with the textof the novel 
or the play, he will be able to divide it into units and topics, and plan his 
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classroom work, both linguistic and literary, on the basis of these units and 
topics. 

While planning lessons based ona novel or aplay, the teacher should 
first ofall pay attention to itscontentand theme, and then only to language 
exercises. The students’ familiarity with the theme and content of the 
novel or the play and with the culture and life of the people dealt with in 
the work will make them leam the language easily and effectively, 

Some of the teachers entertain the notion that teaching grammar and 
composition does not call for planning and preparation. They believe that 
since they know the grammar of the language, itis enough if they explain 
the grammatical item to the students and set them an exercise; so too they 
think that a composition class can be handled casually as their task is only 
to set an exercise, and it is for the students to write it. 

These notions of the teacher are erroneous. He knows the grammar 
all right, there may be a prescribed grammar textbook too for him to 
follow. Even then, planning and preparation are necessary in so far as he 
has to make the teaching interesting and the class alive, alertand attentive 
as well as responsive to what is being done. Moreover, without planning 
and preparation the teacher will be at a loss to decide on the appropriate 
grammatical item to be taught in a particular class and on how to put it 
across most effectively to the students. The teacher has to decide on the 
grammatical item appropriate to the standard and achievement of the 
class; he has also to decide on the best possible approach to introduce the 
item. That is to say, whether or not the grammatical item should be 
introduced to the class by definition or through illustrations and examples 
has to be decided by him beforehand. Suppose he decides on teaching the 
articles; he may choose to introduce the articles by definitions or he may 
ask the students to read a suitable passage and ask them to Pick out ‘the’ 
and ‘a’ or ‘an’ in it and then proceed to indicate the function of ‘the’ and 
‘a’ or ‘an’ in every instance as a starting point before teaching them the 
different uses of the articles. 

While teaching a grammatical item too, a lesson plan is useful, and 
makes teaching more effective. The following lesson plan for the 
teaching of the articles is an example: 

1. Introduce the articles. The students are asked to pick out ‘the’, and 

‘a’ or ‘an’ in a given passage. 

2. Explain the functions of ‘the’ and ‘a’ or ‘an’. Students are asked to 
illustrate. 
3. The main uses of ‘a’ or ‘an’. Attention should be drawn to ‘year’ and 

‘ear’ as well as words beginning with long ‘w’ and short ‘w’ and the 
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k ive 
confusion in the use of ‘a’ or ‘an’. Students are asked to gi 
examples. ‘ued 

4. The main uses of ‘the’. Attention should be drawn to phrases suc 
; i >, ‘to the BS hills’, etc. 
‘to the pictures’, ‘to the races’, ‘to the Je = Sect 
5. Explain why ‘the’ is omitted in phrases such as ‘on earth’, ‘by 
“at sea’, etc. Students are asked to give examples. a 
6. Explain how ‘to the bed’, ‘to the school’, ‘to the church’, etc. 
different from ‘to bed’, ‘to school’, ‘to church’, etc. 


i . . P nd 
7. The use of ‘the’ before an adjective. Give illustrative sentences al 
ask the students to make their own sentences. cies 
8. The use of ‘the’ before a singular noun to denote a class or spe! 
Examples. f 4 
9. The distinction between ‘most important’ and ‘the most importan 
Examples. 


Composition or tutorial work in class also requires planning ara 
preparation on the part of the teacher; for the planning and spadewnis 
done beforehand by the teacher enable him to guide the students to i 
task. Suppose the task is paragraph writing; it is not enough that t x 
teacher asks the students to write a paragraph on a topic and then sit bar 
in his chair. He should have planned his work and have prepared himse. 
to introduce the students to paragraph writing. Perhaps it is necessary for 
him toteach them first ofall the essential elements of aparagraph and how 
to construct a good paragraph with a topic sentence that expresses the 
central idea. Then, while assigning the task he should guide the students 
to the writing of the paragraph on a given topic. 

A similar approach is useful for the teaching of essay-writing too. But 
again, before assigning the task of writing an essay ona topic, the students 


should be taught the mechanics of writing an essay. A lesson plan such 
as the following will be helpful: 


ii What is an essay? 
2. Characteristics of a good essay? 
(a) unity 
(b) balance 
(c) coherence 
(d) length 
(e) emphasis. 
Stages of essay-writing: 
(a) analysing the topic 
(b) organising the material 
(c) preparing the outline 
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4. Points to be bome in mind for writing well. 

In the first stage of essay-writing it is advisable for the teacher to 
guide the students by discussing with them the points that may be 
developed in the essay and by helping them in the preparation of the 
outline. Suppose the topic assigned to the students is: “Advertising: Its 
Uses and Abuses”. The teacher may start off with a discussion; the 
students should be encouraged to join in the discussion. At the end of the 
discussion the teacher may help them in drawing upan outline of the essay 
as given below: 

Introduction 

The purpose of advertising 

The positive role of advertising 
Main objective—promotion of sales 
Advertising agencies—their role 
The range of the media 
Advertising—its abuses 

. Conclusion. 

Apart from planning, preparation and effective classroom work, the 
teacher should follow up his teaching with remedial work. This is because 
no student can be expected to absorb and retain fully and perfectly what 
has been taught. Errors are always made by him, and these demand 
remedial work, especially when these errors constitute violation of the 
normal rules of the language. In a second language situation the errors 
arise mainly from (a) mother tongue interference, (b) false analogy, and 
(c) sheer muddle. 

How should the teacher set about his task of remedial work? He 
should first of all establish what the error is. Once this is done, he should 
track it down to its source. If it is due to mother tongue interference, the 
teacher should attempt a little contrastive analysis (i.e. comparing the 
learner’s mother tongue with the target language). Also, in his remedial 
teaching he should give priority to those mistakes that are more serious. 
Mistakes in the overall structure of sentences, tense, concord, case, 
articles, etc., are generally regarded as serious. 

The success of remedial work depends on careful correction of 
written work, and error analysis. While correcting the exercises of his 
students, the teacher should mark mistakes using symbols so that the 
students themselves can be made to correct them later. It is advisable that 
the students write out all corrections in full and that the teacher goes 
through them. 
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Error analysis may be done coarsely. Ten classified categories— 
spelling, punctuation, verb form, tense, preposition, pronoun, word order, 
concord, articles, and vocabulary—are enough. But they should be dealt 
with one after the other, and not all at the same time. 

The extra time given to full correction and analysis may be compen- 
sated for by setting shorter assignments. It is far better for the students to 
write short pieces carefully and have them thoroughly corrected and 
usefully analysed than to write long pieces carelessly and have them 
superficially scrutinised. All experience shows that the lightening of the 
burden on the teacher through the improvement in the work submitted 
soon makes up for the extra burden imposed at first by error analysis. 

The substitution table isan invaluable device for remedial drilling in 
both speech and writing. An excellent set of substitution tables, with an 
unusually well-chosen vocabulary is provided by H.V. George in his 


Substitution Tables for Students of English (Cambridge University 
Press). 


For Further Reading 


Close,R.A.,A University Grammar of English Workbook, Longman, 1974 
Dodd, W.A., The Teacher at Work, Oxford University Press, 1970 


Jupp, T.C. and Milne, J., Guided Course in English Composition, Heinemann, 1968 


» Guided Paragraph Writing, Heinemann, 1972 
Richards, J.C. (ed.), Error Analysis, Longman, 1974 


ELEVEN 


METHODS OF EVALUATION 


If teaching and learning are to go on efficiently, the achievement of 
students needs to be constantly measured. That is to say, a good deal of 
time and attention should be devoted to the assessment of the progress 
made by the students. Itis in this connection thatevaluation in any scheme 
of teaching becomes important. 

Evaluation serves some useful purposes. These may be listed as 
follows: 

(a) assessment of attainment, for purposes of awarding a qualifica- 

tion or for selection and placement; 

(b) prediction of future progress; 

(c) measurement of the value of teaching methods and proce- 

dures—an essential part of the design of experiments in teaching; 

(d) diagnosis of individual or group difficulties; 

(e) measurement of aptitude. 

Evaluation, in other words, aims atascertaining aptitude, proficiency 
and achievement and at performing a diagnosis of difficulties for future 
action. Evaluation is carried out by means of tests and examinations. The 
words, ‘test’ and ‘examination’, overlap in their meanings. ‘Examina- 
tion’ is the term favoured when promotion or qualification for a career is 
in question or when it is a formal set-piece kind of assessment. It usually 
consists of two-hour or three-hour papers which students have to work for 
themselves without any access to the textbooks, notes or dictionaries and 
without any guidance from teacher or fellow-students. In India examina- 
tions are conducted by Boards, Directorates and Universities as well as 
by Departments in autonomous colleges. 

A good examination has two characteristics. Itconforms very closely 
to the declared objectives of the course (which must be valuable and 
attainable). It does justice between candidate and candidate. The second 
characteristic which demands justice and fairplay makes objectivity an 
imperative necessity, though objectivity in paper-setting and valuation is 
not easy to attain fully, and no two paper-setters are likely to place the 
same weight of emphasis on the same categories of linguistic perform- 
ance. 
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The word ‘test’ covers an immense range of evaluation sea 
from a quick quiz or a piece of home-work to a qualifying nT ae 
Itis very often ateacher-devised activity carried out in the ais 
used by the teacher for assessing the day-to-day progress 0 i si ie 
It may be more or less formal or more or less carefully prepared. aon 
has three objectives. Itaims at evaluating the student sperformanc a“ 
time to time so that appropriate remedial steps can be taken to bring eee 
up to the expected standard. Itenables the teacher to know in ume whe “a 
or not the course objectives are being fulfilled. It puts the student wis 
time as to his own achievement or non-achievement. . i 

Objectivity is highly desirable in both examinations and tests. 
order to achieve objectivity in assessment and evaluation, tests that a 
be marked almost entirely mechanically by any careful and es 
person, from the paper-setter to a clerk, are devised. The tests so devis 
are known as objective tests. 


The guidelines given below are intended to ensure objectivity in tests 
and examinations: 
(a) Objectivity is enhanced and discrepancies are reduced when, as far 

as possible, only one skill is tested and marked ata time. (Thisis why 
Precis-writing of the conventional type as an examination item 35 
frowned upon. In precis-writing itisnotonly comprehension butalso 
composition that is tested as students are asked to summar: rahe? 
passage in their own words reducing it to one-third of its origin 
length). A 
Multiple-choice questions are particularly valuable for testing the 
Teceptive skills because no composition skill is required in ne 
answering. The following question is taken from a reading-comPr™” 
hension test which proved a searching one for foreign post-graduat 
students in Britain:- e 
Question: Ifthe statementinitalics given below is true, one and only on a 
of the four statements below it must be true. Write a bold cross right ov 
the number at the bottom of the correct statement. be 
“Mars is the only planet in the solar system of which the surface o 
directly observed by means of optical instruments.” é 
(1) The surface of Mars can be studied only by means of a iple on 
(2) Optical instrumentsare useless for the study of any planetin the s0 

system other than Mars. their 
(3) All planets in orbit around the sun, except for Mars, have 


indo 
surfaces obscured from observation from the earth by some Ki 
non-transparent environment. 


(b) 
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(4) Mars differs from all other planets in the solar system in respect of 
the fact that it has no atmosphere to prevent its surface from being 
directly viewed through optical instruments. 


a) (2) (3) (4) 

The above specimen shows that an objectively scored test item need not 

be childishly simple. There is, however, a possibility that objective tests 

become vitiated, if guesswork helps the student in arriving at the right 
answer. 

(c) Ina four-choice question there is a twenty-five per cent chance that 
the right answer will be given by a person who is ignorant of the 
subject and merely guessing. Hence, for examining purposes, mul- 
tiple-choice questions must be set in large numbers. 

(d) If, however, the choice range is increased to five, fewer questions 
need be set, but five-choice questions are harder to compose. If the 
choice rate is decreased to three, more questions must be set, but they 
will be easier to compose. 

(e) A good deal of sophistication and diligence is required to compose 
multiple-choice questions. They are laborious to construct, but 
nearly all the labour is taken out of marking. Hence, they are 
particularly attractive when large numbers of students are to be 
tested. 

(f) Well-constructed objectively scored tests are probably the finest 
instrument we have for testing, listening and reading. They can be 
made very searching, and offer very safe measurements of true 
performance. 

The teacher of English asa second language should have training and 
practice in designing both objective and non-objective tests. These tests 
should enable him to measure his students’ achievement. He should, 
however, have his objectives well-defined. The validity of his tests 
depends on these objectives. Validity is obtained only when the teacher 
is sure in his own mind as to the skills and abilities which he sets out to 
measure. The question which the teacher has to ask himself while 
devising a testis : “Does it work?”. It should work in four ways. It should 
be a reliable measure. A test is reliable if it gives the same results under 
the same conditions. Itis likeany measuring instrument, say a thermome- 
ter. Itshould not give dif! ferentreadings when the temperature is the same. 
The causes of unreliability are vague and ambiguous questions, questions 
whichcan be answered by a process ofelimination, questions which cover 
only a small sample of skills or knowledge involved and questions which 
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admit of different answers and of subjective evaluation by the teacher. 
Reliability is higher in objective tests than in non-objective tests. 

The second way the test should work is that it should enable the 
teacher to distinguish between one student and another and arrive at an 
assessment of each one. The third way it should work depends upon its 
adequacy; it should be adequate to measure what it is supposed to 
measure. The fourth way the test should work concerns its practicability. 
The test should be practicable; by practicability is meant the extent to 
which the test is readily usable and is eventually useful to the process of 
teaching and learning. 

In India classroom tesis are not regularly and systematically con- 
ducted. Nosincere effort is madeto assess the students’ achievement from 
time to time. This neglect has led to undue importance being given to 
examinations conducted by the Boards or Universities. These examina- 
tions determine at best only the achievement of students for purposes of 
Tating them on the basis of their marks, The teaching of English in our 
educational institutions should pay special attention to periodic tests 
aimed at assessing their achievement with a view to knowing their 
standard as well as their weaknesses so that remedial measures can be 


taken in time to improve their standard and bring it up to the expected 
terminal behaviour, 


The tests or examinations that we at present conduct do not take into 


account all the linguistic aspects that are to be tested. Our emphasis in 
these tests is mainly on the students’ ability to express facts, ideas or 


thoughtsin writing. So, ourtestsare Notlinguistically sound. The testsare, 


ans to know their difficulties. The fact is that most 
of our teachers do not have the know-how for setting quesiion papers for 
tests that will measure their Students’ achievement in the four skills. 

In the classroom the teacher should conductachievement rather than 
Proficiency and Prognostic tests. Achievement tests are intended to 
measure success in a particular Sequence of learning whereas prognostic 
tests are intended to Predict how successful the student is likely to be (on 
the basis of his aptitude). Proficiency tests are those that measure the 
Students’ standard or skill irrespective of trainin g. These tests—prognos- 
tic and Proficiency—are useful as entrance tests to assess the entry 
behaviour of Students at the commencement of a course. 

In the achievement tests designed by the teacher he should take into 
account the distinctive nature of the four-language skills and test them 
Separately, The tests We use at present test the writing aspect mainly, and 
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the reading aspect partly. Listening comprehension (auditory discrimina- 
tion of phonemes, allophones and suprasegmentals) and speaking (oral 
production of phonemes, allophones and suprasegmenas) as skills are 
neglected. Our emphasis in tests is on knowledge of structure, vocabulary 
and idiomatic phrases. Our achievement tests are, therefore, inadequate 
and deficient. 

Yet another reason why our achievement tests are inadequate is that 
we do not take into consideration the student’s mother tongue while 
preparing our tests. The tests will be much more effective if we base the 
test items on the points of difficulty experienced by the studentas aresult 
of interference from his mother tongue. A contrastive analysis of the 
mother tongue and English will reveal these points of difficulty to the 
teacher. 

While preparing the tests, the teacher should know his goals and 
reduce them to their simplestelements and know whatability heis testing. 
Besides, he should test one ability at a time. Separate tests for listening 
comprehension, speaking ability, reading comprehension and writing 
ability should be set. Questions should be framed in such a way that 
guessing on the part of students should not lead them to the right answers; 
nor should the questions be vague or ambiguous. 

Achievement tests may be oral or written. The conventional non- 
objective type of oral test often consists of a passage to be read aloud, 
followed by questions about its content. This enables the teacher to test 
the student’s pronunciation as well as his comprehension. Yet, such atest 
is unsatisfactory because it is time-consuming and because too many 
different aspects—sounds, stress, rhythm, intonation, fluency as well as 
comprehension—are tested simultaneously. This type of test can be 
streamlined if one aspect at a time is judged on the basis of multiple- 
choice questions given in writing along with the passage to the students. 
This will also effect a kind of standardisation and bring in a measure of 
objectivity. The non-objectivity of oral examinations may also be 
reduced by recording the students’ answers for replay and assessment by 
the teacher later. 

Written tests may aim at the assessment of not only graphic skills but 
also to some extent of audio-lingual skills. Objective written tests have 
the advantage of pin-pointing problems of learning. Dictation, for 
example, may test both graphic and audio-lingual skills. The students’ 
control of English grammar must be tested in use, and this can best be 
achieved by objective tests which select and isolate grammatical features 
causing difficulty in particular areas. No knowledge of any grammatical 
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terminology need be demanded from the students. 

In the early stages of learning continuous writing can be tested 
objectively by assessing certain factors in isolation. Essay-writing should 
not be tried in the early stages; it is not an appropriate test at all levels. 
Essay-writing should, however, be a test at a higher stage. 

In conclusion we may say that no teaching of English as a second- 
language is effective without periodic tests being held to test the four 
skills. The teacher on his part should make use of the results of the tests 
for future guidance in imparting instruction to the students. What is 
practicable for him is to have a system of tests which at the very 
elementary stage will be almost entirely objective and at the advanced 


stage almost entirely non-objective with both types existing side by side 
in the intervening stages. 


For Further Reading 


Hanis, D.P., Testing English as a Second Language, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969 
Lado, R., English Language Test for Foreign Students, Ann Arbor: Wahr, 1960 


oan R.M., Modern Language Testing: A Handbook, New York: Harcourt Brace, 
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TWELVE 


THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


No effective teaching is possible without appropriate aids. This is 
perhaps more true of teaching a second-language than of teaching one’s 
own mother tongue or a subject. These aids are visual, audio or audio- 
visual. Visual aids help the students see and comprehend what they are 
taught whereas audio-aids help them learn from what they hear. Audio- 
visual aids combine in themselves the technology of teaching through 
hearing and seeing. 

The most versatile and indispensable visual aid is the blackboard. No 
classroom can be without a blackboard. Though teachers make use of the 
blackboard for language lessons, yet there is no blackboard method of 
teaching a second-language. However, the use of the blackboard in the 
classroom for teaching should be deliberately planned and systematically 
implemented. What is meant is that the teacher, instead of writing 
haphazardly on the blackboard, should use it for drawing the students’ at- 
tention to the main points of the lesson, and those alone, in a systematic 
manner as the lesson is in progress. So, at the beginning of a lesson any 
writing on the blackboard, which is not relevant to the lesson, should be 
wiped off, and in its place, what is going to be taught should be written. 
This is important because any material on the board that has no relation 
to the lesson will be a source of distraction to the students. Spellings of 
words and their pronunciationscan be taught fairly effectively, when they 
are written on the blackboard; the pronunciation should be written in the 
phonetic script. Coloured chalk can be used for distinguishing between 
spellings or between sounds which pose problems for the students. The 
blackboard should not be used for writing more thana word ora sentence 
at a time; for such haphazard writing, while the lesson is in progress, is 
likely to distract the students’ attention. If, however, it is necessary to 
presentany lengthy material on the board, it should be written on itbefore 
the commencement of the lesson. In a dictation class the blackboard is of 
great use; the material for dictation can be written on the side of the board 
that is not visible to the students, earlier or at the time of dictation, by a 
student or the teacher himself, and when the dictation is over, what is 
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written on the board can be put in full view of the students for them to 
correct on their own the mistakes they have made while taking down the 
dictation. 

Flash cards and charts are useful visual aids. Flash cards are sets of 
cards with words or phrases written on one side and their meanin gson the 
other. The students can look up the word or phrase and later check their 
response against the back of the cards. For pronunciation practice flash 
cards with words on one side and their phonetic transcriptions on the other 
sideare useful. Similarly, spellings toocan be taught with the help of flash 
cards, 

There are different kinds of charts available for teaching sentence 
Patterns as well as the phonetic script. A chart displaying the international 
phonetic script may be hung permanently in the clasrooms. A chart for 
pattern practice has pictures and sentences such as ‘It’s a boy’, ‘It’s an 
orange’, etc., describing the pictures. The teacher can read out each 
Sentence, and ask the class to repeatit. The same chart can be used by the 
teacher for putting questions and eliciting affirmative and negative short 
answers based on the pictures, 

Slides and slide Projectors, film strips, Opaque projectors or epidias- 
copes and overhead projectors are some other visual aids. These visual 
wa a making a iesson vivid and clear. Slides and slide 
A ia el showing cultural objects in full colour and 
oaas AN us controlled speaking Practice or free conversa- 
seni. e zan similarly be used for training in informal conversa- 

4 guidance of the teacher, The opaque projector or epidias- 


The use of the Overhead 
teacher writes ona transpar 
he faces the class, This has 


Projector results in the projection of what the 
ent plastic film on to a screen behind him as 
teacher does not h an advantage over the blackboard in that the 
The use of overh oa to tum his back to the class to write on the board. 
drawingsand a z roJectors is confined to the projection of illustrated 
for use through Ei i is because integrated graded language materials 
Practical applicat i a Projectors have not been developed. One of the 
Period when th Ons of the overhead projector is during a dictation 

en the teacher can have the Students correct their own papers 
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through the projection of the material on the screen at the appropriate 
moment. 

The gramophone and the tape recorder come in handy as audio-aids. 
These can be used for playing records of fables, stories, plays, poems, etc., 
to the class. A portion of the recorded text may be played and necessary 
explanations given by the teacher. The text in full may be played again; 
simultaneously a detailed analysis of the text followed by questions put 
by the teacher to individual students may be attempted. 

The tape-recorder has advantages over the gramophone. This is 
because the former can be used for present recording and replaying, and 
the tape thus recorded can be used indefinitely, if the recording is meant 
to be permanent. If, however, the recording is not meant to be permanent, 
it can be erased by recording again on top of it. Permanent recordings 
varying from a few minutes to several hours can be made on the tape and 
retained for later use. 

One of the important uses of the tape-recorder in the classroom is that 
itenables the students to hear their own voices. Itwould be quite a thrilling 
experience for them. Moreover, the tape recorder can be used for class 
oral work leading to the elimination of personal faults in pronunciation, 
intonation and rhythm. It may, however, be borne in mind that any 
remedial work in pronunciation, intonation etc. ,will have better results, 
if itis done in small groups rather than ina large class. S.R. Ingram in his 
paper on audio-aids in modern language teaching suggests the following 
technique of using the tape recorder with young beginners: “Choose your 
material carefully—say two sentences illustrating certain points of pro- 
nunciation or intonation. Practise them with a small number of pupils 
before you record—this to give them confidence as well as practice— 
then record their voices straight off. Play the recording back straight 
through and let the whole group hear the accurate record of what took 
place. Either let the group criticise or do so yourself, stopping the machine 
at appropriate points. The same reading can be used several times to 
illustrate different points and the interest can thus be maintained quite a 
long time, as the participants are both present and known to the rest of the 
group. Next re-record, hoping you have improved on the original, and of 
course, using the same speakers, Finally, play the original and the second 
recording and try to learn from it all.” 

There is, however, nothing hard and fast about this technique; the 
teacher should adapt it to suit his needs. Experience tells us that most 
students readily develop an interest in this kind of work. 
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The tape recorder can also be used for dictation from the very 
elementary reproduction stage to the very advanced unseen test. The 
passage for dictation may be recorded beforehand, with repetitions and 
pauses. In the classroom the record is played for the students to take down. 
Their first effort may be full of mistakes; they will show improvement on 
their second and third attempts. The practice in listening to the recorded 
material is also training in listening comprehension. 

Poetry can be taught with the help of a tape recorder with ease and 
delight. The record of a poem can be played and replayed; hearing the 
poem again and again, especially when itis a professional version, is to 
get at its beauties and meaning gradually. The students will learn to read 
a poem well only if they hear it well read or said. The professional 
rendering of a poem played by the tape recorder will enable the students 
to appreciate the importance of sound, inflection, stress, pause, intona- 
tion, etc, in poetry. 

According to Ingram this technique of teaching poetry with the help 
of atape recorder has many possible variations. He says: “There is no one 
correct and definitive interpretation ofa poem. Itis best therefore to make 
a clear and obvious decision as to what is important and try to stick to it. 
The rhythm must be clearly defined, pauses and stresses carefully 
marked. The teacher first of all reads the poem to the class, trying to give 
his very best performance... Any necessary explanation or commentary 
is then given, but usually translation as such is avoided, for a good 
delivery of the poem is better than any translation.” 

The teacher’s reading of the poem may be followed by a recording 
of the reading with students co-operating by keeping absolutely quiet. A 
discussion of the flaws of the reading may beallowed. A re-recording may 
be done so that the flaws, if any, may be eliminated. Some of the students 
may have their readings of the poem recorded and played back; the flaws 
in these readings may be discussed and criticized. Before the lesson ends, 
once again the teacher may himself recite the poem in full to the class. 

The tape recorder can be a valuable aid in the teaching of drama too. 
Tapes of well-known plays are available and can be used to supplement 
classroom activity. The tape recorder can also be used for recording the 
dialogue of the play spoken by some students of theclass who are assigned 
Particular roles. What is recorded can be played back, and the flaws in 
their speaking the dialogue, with special emphasis on pronunciation, 
stress, intonation, etc. may be pointed out by the teacher. Once the flaws 
es eliminated, a re-recording of the dialogue may be done 

yed back to the class. If portions of the play are selected and roles 
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assigned to the students turn by turn, the entire class will get enough 
practice. 

Much of the language learning depends on the practice of oral-aural 
skills. We have seen that the tape recorder is a convenient aid for the 
practice of these language skills. There is yet another aid called the 
language laboratory, which, if put to effective use, will provide the 
students with adequate opportunities to practise oral-aural language 
skills. Robert Lado points out that there are two conflicting views on the 
role of the language laboratory in the teaching of a language. The first 
view is that the language laboratory is “the centre of language teaching 
with the teacher assisting the lab operation and adjusting to it”. The 
second is that it “is a teaching aid, with the class as the centre.” The first 
view is indefensible; for it relegates the teacher’s role to that of a 
mechanic and a subordinate and assigns a superior role to the language 
laboratory and the ready-made materials which may be used independ- 
ently by the students. In defence of “the lab-as-an-aid point of view”, 
Lado sets forth the following arguments: “1. The teacher is clearly 
thought of as the central figure teaching the students. 2. The lab is one 
more aid, not the central component of teaching. 3. The lab materials are 
designed to supplement class work selectively. 4. The materials are not 
complete lessons.”* The point is that the successful use of the language 
laboratory as an aid depends on the availability of teachers who know how 
to handle the equipment, employ the new techniques, and at the same 
time, conduct a class. 

A language laboratory is a room in which the students are isolated 
from each other by soundproof walls. Each room has the necessary 
equipment for practice by the students. The advantages of the set-up are 
that each student can practise speaking without disturbing others and 
without being disturbed by others and thata whole class of students can 
simultaneously practise the oral-aural language skills. 

Language laboratories range from those with quite simple equipment 
to those with complicated equipment. According to S. Pit Corder’, it is 
better in the early stage to have simple equipment. He suggests three 
stages in the development of a laboratory. In the first stage there should 
be a number of soundproof booths, each fitted with a set of headphones 
connected to a microphone in front of the teacher. This arrangement 
enables the students to listen to the teacher and carry out his instructions, 
take down his dictation or answer his questions. Also, the teacher can 
speak direct to all students together and can play the recorded materiai for 
the benefit of all. The arrangement has, however, some drawbacks: the 
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teacher cannot check up on the students’ work; he is out of sight of the 
students and does not have any means to know whether they are attentive 
or not. 

The second stage is an improvement upon the first one in that the 
teacher has earphones that are connected with a microphone in each 
student’s booth in addition to the facilities mentioned above. In this stage 
individual students can speak to the teacher who can monitor their 
performance and speak to any student individually. 

A further development in the third stage consists in the introduction 
ofa tape recorder into each student’s booth. So, in addition to the facilities 
available in the earlier two stages of development, in this stage the 
Students can record the teacher’s and their own voices on their tape 
recorders and play back the results and make comparisons. The teacher 
can also monitor the work of each one of the students, Special dual-track 
tape recorders may be introduced in this stage so that the teacher’s model 
can be played and the student’s copy recorded, all in one operation. 

Now that television has come into vogue, it has become a key audio- 
visual aid today. For the teaching of English as a second-language in 
India, it can be of great help. Some of the uses of television are: through 
it the services ofa good teacher can be made available to a large number 
of students at the same time; video-recordings of good lessons can be put 
to effective use in educational institutions through T.V. sets fitted with 
video cassette projectors; national and regional telecasts of English 
lessons can be attended by the students; films based on literary classics 
can be seen and practise in listening comprehension gained. 

The cost of T.V. sets need not frighten the educational authorities; 
for the cost of teaching English through television on a large scale is 
relatively small compared with providing qualified teachers. This does 
not, however, mean that television is the answer to the inadequacies of 
teaching English as a second-language. The point is that television can 
play an increasingly significant role in the solution to our problem of 
Overcoming most of the inadequacies with which we are confronted, 
provided teaching through television is done by skilful, inspired teachers, 
backed by sound advice from linguists and producers of video cassettes. 

As already mentioned, a significant use of television lies in the fact 
that educational films based on literary classics, now available in 
cassettes, can be shown through it, These films will bring to the classroom 
a realism in the teaching of English that cannot otherwise be attained. 
Moreover, they serve as supplementary material to the teaching of the 
language in so far as the students get not only an opportunity to listen to 
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English being spoken in varying contexts and situations but also a taste 

of the culture of the people who use English as their first language. 

The increasing use of audio-visual aids in second-language teaching 
is based on the modern audio-lingual theory which stresses a listening- 
speaking-reading-writing sequence in second-language learning situ- 
ations. The theory insists that learning to speak a language becomes 
easier, if the learner has enough training comprehension. Linguists and 
language-teaching experts lay emphasis on planned listening experi- 
ences. Their main agruments are: 

1. Ear-training facilitates speaking. Articulation is dependent upon 
hearing sounds accurately... 

2. Concentration on one skill at a time facilitates learning by reducing 
the load on the student and by permitting the use of materials and 
techniques geared to the specific objectives and requirements of each 
skill. 

3. When students are required to speak from the outset, the likelihood 
of errors is increased... Where listening comprehension precedes 
speaking, the student’s initial experience includes more correct 
responses and more frequent positive reinforcement, less apprehen- 
sion, and more rapid development of confidence in his language 
learning ability. 

4. Prematurely listening to his own unauthenticated pronunciation, and 
to that of other students, may interfere with the student’s discrimi- 
nation and retention of correct sounds.‘ 

No audio-lingual approach can, however, be successful in the 
absence of qualified, trained teachers. Machines cannot replace teachers. 
The approach is and ought to be teacher-centred; that is to say, the aids 
require planned utilization by specially trained teachers. The high 
incidence of poorly qualified teachers only increases the waste of student 
lime and public resources. Good teachers, good textbooks, records, tapes, 
tape recorders, language laboratories, television sets, cassettes and other 
audio-visual aids are an indispensable condition for a successful imple- 

mentation of any scheme of teaching English as a second language in 


India. 
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THIRTEEN 


LITERATURE AND SECOND-LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


Has English literature a place in the teaching of English as a second- 
language? The question is relevant in view of the fact that there are edu- 
cationists in the country who make much of the concept of English as a 
‘library language’. By treating English as a library language they 
minimise its importance in India and tend to see it as a language which 
will help students and others who seek information on one subject or 
another from English books. Thatis to say, English as a second-language 
in India need be taught only to serve as a useful medium for gleaning in- 
formation, and information alone. 

The place of English in India, as we have seen in the first chapter of 
this book, is unlike that of any other foreign language, say, Russian or 
French. It is in this context that we have asserted that English is a second 
language in India and not a foreign language. The study of a second 
language aims ata fairly good command of the language for purposes of 
communication and does not, therefore, rule outareading of the literature 
in the language. 

The total process of learning a second-language involves far more 
than simply learning the forms of the language; it also involves a 
knowledge of the culture of those who speak the language. Thisis because 
effective communication in a second-language depends not only ona 
knowledge of how things are said but also on what is said. In the words 
of Charles C. Fries, “A thorough mastery of a language for practical 
communication with real understanding demands a systematic observa- 
tion and recording of many features of the precise situations in which the 
varied sentences are used. Such a systematic observation and recording 
must be minute and sympathetic, not for the purpose of evaluation in 
terms of one’s own practices, or of finding the ‘quaint’ customs, but in 
order to understand and to feel and to experience as fully as possible.” 

More or less the same view is expressed by Albert Marckwardt too. 
He says: “For many years foreign language study...has been justified on 
the ground that proficiency in the language constitutes a key to the 
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understanding of the culture of a country and the psychology and 
personality traits of its people. Today we continue to accept this premise, 
tempered only perhaps by the more conscious caveat that such cultural 
insights will be attained only ifthey occupy a prominent place among the 
language course objectives and if some way of implementing them can 
be carefully worked out.”? 

The study of English as a second-language is strengthened asa result 
of satisfactory cultural orientation on the part of the student. Such an 
orientation becomes casier through a reading of the literature in the 
language; for the language in which the literature is written reflects and 
reinforces the cultural patterns and value system of those who speak the 
language. 

Apart from cultural orientation literature helps the student come to 
grips with the idiom of the language. More and more exposure to the 
language throughits literature enables the student to understand the subtle 
differences between certain words and appreciate the hidden nuances of 
thought and style the idiom of the language is capable of. 


According to John F. Povey the following are some of the general 
aims of the teaching of literature: 


1. Literature will increase all language skills because literature will 
extend linguistic knowledge by giving evidence of extensive and 
subtle vocabulary usage and complex and exact syntax. It will often 


representin a general way the style thatcan properly stand as a model 
for students... 


2. Literature is a link towards that culture which sustains the 
expression of any language. American literature will open up the 
culture of this country (America) to the foreign student in a manner 
analogous to the extension of the native speaker’s own awareness of 
his own culture... 
3. We must acknowledge the indefinable, though all-important, 
concept that literature gives one awareness and human insight... 
4. Literature may guide a few more gifted students towards their own 
creativity by example derived from their reading of successful 
writers. There is already fascinating evidence of a second-language 
literature in English from several countries across the world, espe- 
cially India and Nigeria? 
Certainly reading literature with interest and pleasure should be 
within everybody’s reach. So, everyone studying English as a second- 
language should be encouraged to take an interest in its literature in the 
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language. This can be done by acareful selection of material thathas been 
properly graded and that suits the linguistic capacities of the student. 

The question that should engage our attention is not whether English 
literature has a place in the teaching of English in India, but how best we 
can includeameaningful programme of English literature in the language 
course and what this programme should consist of. Perhaps it is not 
necessary that in the lower levels of teaching English as a second- 
language, literary forms—poetry, the novel and the drama—need be 
given a place. But at the pre-degree and undergraduate levels students 
should be encouraged to read literature. 

A meaningful programme of English literature should consist of not 
only literary selections but also literary forms such as poetry, the novel 
and the drama. Literary selections in this context should be regarded as 
‘artifacts of culture’ and not merely as a means for vocabulary improve- 
ment or grammar study. Butcare should be taken to see that the selections 
do not go over the head of the student, for if he is driven to look up the 
dictionary frequently for lexical items and idiomatic expressions which 
he isnot familiar with, he is likely to lose interest in reading the selections, 
and the purpose will be defeated. That is to say, while we recognise the 
importance of literature in an English language course, we should also 
recognise the need for including in the syllabus such selections as those 
that will not cause any great linguistic difficulty to the student. This is, 
however, not a difficult proposition; what we have to do is to adapt the 
selections by means of simplifying syntactic structures and by means of 
vocabulary control. Also, we should see that we select material that will 
generally suit the academic level and maturity of the student. Such a 
graded selection is possible if our textbook editors are not haphazard in 
their approach. 

The teaching of English in India began its attention to literature with 
the reading of such classical writers as Shakespeare, Thackerary, Dick- 
ens, etc. There was even a case of Carlyle’s Abbot Samson having been 
prescribed for a language course at the old Intermediate level. Books like 
Abbot Samson will not be read with pleasure and understanding. There 
is, however, every justification for recommending simplified versions of 
classics to students at the Secondary and Higher Secondary stages. 
Shakespeare’s plays may be prescribed for analytical reading at the 
under-graduate level. What is required is a moderate dose of literature, 
and nota total ban on the study of literature. 

Here again caution has to be exercised in the selection of the novels, 
short stories, plays and poems thatare to be included in alanguage course. 
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jal aspect of language difficutly is the dialogue in novels, short 
Paced = ae pes in dialect form which is full of colloquial 
idioms may cause difficulties. Itis better that books containing dialogues, 
overwhelmingly dialectal and colloquial, are left out. ; 

Though the primary objective of the student reading literary selec- 
tions and works in an English language course is to develop insights into 
the culture of the native speakers of the language, yet poems, novels and 
short stories by Indian writers in English and selections from their 
writings may also be included in the syllabus. Since these works deal with 
situations familiar to the student, they will be easily appreciated by him. 
Moreover, hisreading of literary works by both Indian and English writers 
will give him an opportunity to take note of the cultural differences 
between the native and non-native speakers of English and will enable 
him to make acontastive study of two different traditions. The feasibility 
of contrastive analyses has been recognised by linguists and cin 
teaching experts. According to Marckwardt, “...it may be reasonably 
maintained that coutrastive cultural analyses are equally important in 
terms of the aims of language study.’ i a nd 

The most important thing is securing an interest in literature a , 
encouraging voluntary reading. This can be achieved through carefu 
selection. That is to say, the work that is prescribed for reading should 
evoke proper response in the student, Good, simple material though not 
first-rate, is likely to arouse interest whereas difficult material will create 
a distaste for literature. 

The presentation of the work in class is most important in creating 
an interest in literature in the student. A work of fiction, for instance, 
should be presentedin itsentirety as quickly as possible. Perhaps dividing 
it into more or less self-contained episodes and treating each episode as 
the subject of a lesson can be one way of doing this. A good loud reading 
in class of certain key portions can also be thought of. 

Introducing a play well can sometimes be a problem. A safe way is 
to plunge right into the dramatic situation by starting with a reading in 
parts. The teacher should, however, be able to convey as much meaning 
as possible by his reading. The presentation of the whole work may be 
followed by discussion. The teacher’s roleis crucial in making the details 
clearer and in directing the attention of students to the relevant parts of 
the text. The teacher may at first ask general questions and then work 
inwards to ask specific questions. Here the teacher need not work through 
the play in the order in which details lie on the pages of thetext. Discussion 
based on the literary and cultural content of the text may sometimes get 
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down to single words, but should never be allowed to turn out to be a 
language lesson. Once the discussion based on the details of the play is 
over, the teacher may direct the attention of students to the work as a 
whole again. This will result in a fuller appreciation of the work now that 
the play has been subjected to a detailed examination. 

The method suggested above may be made applicable mutatis 
mutandis to the other forms of literature. However, it should be remem- 
bered thatany kind of discussion a work is subjected to should depend on 
its characteristics. Each work is unique, and therefore, demands varied 
treatment. This saves literature lessons from being stereotyped, even 
when general principles of treatment remain the same. 

The main points we have made in this chapter are that literature 
shouldnotbe excluded from the syllabus for teaching English as asecond- 
language and that a meaningful programme of English literature as well 
as Indian literature in English, properly graded to suit the level of 
students’ comprehension, has certain definite advantages which not only 
include cultural orientation so necessary for the learning of a second- 
language butalso enable students to getasound exposure to good English. 
However, as Bruce Pattison points out, “Learning to read literature must 
be carefully distinguished from studying it.”> What he means is that 
though teaching English as a second-language should take into account 
creation of interestin literature instudents, yet the language course should 
not at any rate be turned into a literature course. There is perhaps the 
possibility that the interest aroused in literature in language students will 
make them go onto the study of literature. Thisis good initself,butshould 
notbe the objective of the second-language teacher; for the teacher “who 
encourages students torun before they can walkrisksrote learning instead 
of the development of genuine capacity to deal with literature.” 
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FOURTEEN 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


The importance of teaching English as a second-language in India 
sannotbe minimised. Itisa ‘source’ languageas well asa ‘link’ language. 
It has enriched our own languages; it enables us to have easy access to 
modern knowledge and helps us maintain contact and exchange ideas 
among ourselves within the country and with others in the outside world. 
These reasons alone should compel us to reorganise the teaching of it in 
India on scientific lines. 

The Government of India is conscious of the imperative need for 
strengthening the teaching of English in India and has appointed Study 
Groups from time to time. These Groups have made a number of 
recommendations on policies and programmes, syllabi, methods and 
materials. The Regional Institutes of English and the Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages too have made their contributions. All the 
same no tangible success has so far been achieved in the implementation 
of the policies and programmes recommended by the Study Groups. 

The reasons for non-implementation are many. One of them is the 
shortage of well-trained, fully qualified teachers of English in schools and 
colleges. A second reason is that teaching methods, classroom behaviour, 
relationships and motivation, about which so much excellent writing has 
been produced in the educational world in the last few years, have been 
completely ignored. A third reason is the non-availability of graded 
textbooks written and brought out for use at different stages of the 
educational system. The oral or direct method has been introduced and 
the structural approach based on Stannard Allen’s Living English 
Structure has been adopted; yetno progress seems to have been achieved. 
The reason is again shortage of trained staff. The handful of available 
trained staff have been unhelpful; they have been shy of giving demon- 
stration lessons to their untrained colleagues and of thus popularising 
effective teaching methods. 

Apart from the above reasons there have been other factors too that 
are responsible for our failure in the successful implementation of any 
worthwhile English teaching programme. The frequent changes in 
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governmental policy towards the teaching and learning of English, the nd 

decisiveness of the State Education Departments as regards policies oe 

programmes, non-availability of facilities and resources for reform a 
reorganisation, and ill-equipped institutions are some of these factors. t 
is no exaggeration to say that no effective teaching of English is being 
done at present in schools and colleges situated in the tural areas. Perhaps 
the situation is different in the urban areas; for here there are well- 
established English-medium schools to which are sent the children of the 
upper-class and middle-class urban elite. 

The attitudes of teachers in general are yet another factor that stands 
inthe way ofeffective English language teaching in India. These attitudes 
are a legacy of the past and have become part of traditional thinking and 
practice, and can be overcome only with proper training and monvation; 
L.A. Hill in an article entitled “The. Mythology of English Teaching 
speaks of these attitudes as myths and exposes their Meann ponent Of 
the myths listed by Hill, two are worth mentioning; these are: undue 
emphasis on the teaching and appreciation of English literature and the 
teaching of textbooks that students cannot easily cope with; a belief that 
grammatical analysis helps students write better English. Hill’s comment 
isthatno student can respond to literature unless he has agood command 
of words and grammatical patterns and that the student learns to use the 
language grammatically through guided practice more quickly and easily 
than by theory and analysis.’ 

Approaches, techniques and methodologies continue to be the same 
old ones. Forinstance, lecturing has been an age-old technique in colleges 
and universities and teachers stili adhere religiously to lecturing. They 
believe that courses should be more literature-oriented than language- 
oriented; they do not teach Students how to speak and write En glish; there 
is neither oral practice nor written work in class; tutorial work is 
neglected; regular periodic tests forthe purpose of evaluating the progress 

and achievement of students are not held. The teachers’ excuse for the 
Scant attention they pay to tutorial work and tests is that classes are large 


and that students do not have any interest in assignments, composition 
exercises and tests, 


What happens in colleges is only an extension of what happens in 
schools. In schools the emphasis is certainly on language, and not on 
literature; yet no effective teaching is done. It is mainly the dearth of 


competent teachers, specially trained to teach English as a second- 


language, and the lack of teaching aids and materials that account for the 
Present pitiable state of 


affairs in schools. The teachers in colleges find 
+ 
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in this an excuse for their poor handling of English classes; they say that 
the teaching of English in colleges is not effective because the school- 
leavers come to the college with little or no English. 

Having mentioned some of the major factors that have had the most 
deleterious effect on English teaching in India over the years, we may 
suggest that the remedy lies in getting down to grassroots and in 
concentrating on methodologies in the six years between the Fifth 
Standard and the Tenth Standard, It is desirable that English teaching 
commences from the Fifth Standard as at that level the language can be 
taught by Secondary School teachers who alone (and not primary School 
Teachers too) need be trained in English teaching. With the availability 
of trained teachers, new syllabi, properly graded for each Standard, for 
the students to proceed gradually from simple to difficult and from 
difficult to more difficult patterns of sentences and to learn newer and 
newer words to improve their expressiveness, may be introduced. New 
methodologies with emphasis on the four-language skills will have to be 
initiated both in schools and in colleges. These methodologies should 
depend on techniques that will motivate students to learn English and to 
enjoy learning it. 

What is most needed is a change in the attitudes of our teachers—a 
change that will make them aware that lecturing is not the only teaching 
technique and that unless they are teaching literature as such they are 
teaching English as a second-language. This awareness will have to be 
accompanied by their preparedness to employ new methodologies, 
approaches and techniques for imparting instruction in the four language 
skills and for creating in students an interest in both English and its 


literature. 
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